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@ Mail This 
Coupon Today 


Please send me your pamphlet that explains (without obligation to me) 
how your personal supervisory service would assist me to adopt a progres- 
sive investment program. I enclose a list of my investments (showing the 
number of shares and their original cost) to guide you in telling me just 
how The Financial World Research Bureau will aid me. 


The Financial World Research Bureau 
-53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 


Take the First Steps Now 


To Regain Your 
Investment Position 


AKE advantage of current conditions. Undertake now the 

revision of your investment list. Adjust your portfolio to the 
new national prospect and adopt a definite program for recovering 
your original investment capital and re-establishing the income 
you formerly received. 


@It may be easier to regain your original investment position 
than you believe. It may require no additional funds. In the 
beginning it may call merely for recasting part of your list so as 
to bring it into harmony with current investment and industrial 
conditions and prospects. With the essential preliminary work 
done now it will be much easier to keep your portfolio in proper 
balance while steadily progressing towards your goal of capital 
and income recovery. 


Indecision pays no dividends; usually it levies an 
assessment, for the investor who waits for something 
to happen is generally unprepared when it does occur. 


@Take your first steps today. Terminate your period of inde- 
cision by placing your security program under the supervision of 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU. The pro- 
cedure is simple: You merely register with us the complete list 
of your securities with their cost, provide us with all the neces- 
sary data regarding your requirements, objectives and resources, 
and then follow the direct, positive recommendations as they 
come to you. As your confidential investment counsel we lay 
out your program at the outset, and once a month submit a 
survey of your progress. The cost is moderate—$100 for the full 
year of continuous personal guidance. 


3-29-33 e 
The service is equally well 
adapted to existing pott- 
folios and for establishing 
new portfolios or directing 
the investment of new 
funds at the opportune time. 
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in 1902 The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has constantly maintained this atti- of Circulations 
tude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the 
support of the investing public. 
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IN COMING ISSUES 


An Industry of Romance 


NE of the country’s leading industries is entwined 
with the romance of great profits from mere ideas, 
an earnings growth during the decade of the ’20’s that is 
hard to duplicate, and a stability of profits during the 
past several years that has gladdened the hearts of stock- 
holders. There are some who predict that its earnings peak 
has been reached, however, and that the coming years will 
show little if any progress. If this theory is correct, securi- 
ties in this field hold little attraction to the investor who 
is seeking future growth, but if the long term secular 
trend has merely been interrupted by the events of recent 
years, further earnings expansion is indicated, and should 
be reflected in the market position of these securities. 


Farm Implements in the Limelight 


ECENT developments in the commodity price situa- 
tion have materially changed the prospects for lead- 
ing agricultural implement companies and those changes 
have an important bearing on present and prospective 
investors in this field. An analysis of the industry now in 
preparation will cover the general situation as it affects 
this group, and will deal with the spécific companies. 
Will coming years duplicate the six years following 
1923? 


What Is Ahead for the Auto Shares? 


HE early weeks of this year suggested that the auto- 
mobile companies in 1933 would materially improve 
their earnings results, a development which naturally 
would be reflected in stock prices and future dividends. 
The recent banking moratoria cut auto output by nearly 
50 per cent, and retail sales suffered to a much greater 


‘extent. Will the various companies be able to make up 


their lost ground in the months ahead, or have the banking 
difficulties adversely affected sales and earnings prospects 
for some time to come? 
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TO KEEP YOU INFORMED 


We list in this column every week attractive booklets, circulars, periodicals and special letters pertaining to investments 


and other timely subjects which we believe are of interest and profit to our subscribers. 


Upon request and without 


obligation any of the booklets listed below will be sent free, direct from the houses by whom issued. 


PLEASE WRITE EACH REQUEST PLAINLY ON A SEPARATE SHEET 
CURRENT LITERATURE DEPARTMENT, THE FINANCIAL WORLD, 53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 


BROKERAGE SERVICE TO INVESTOR AND TRADER—A woll- 
known New York Stock Exchange firm has prepared an interestin 
folder entitled " Brokerage Service To Investor And Trader" which 
will be forwarded without obligation upon request, 


YOU AND YOUR MONE Y—A firm of security analysts has prepared 
an interesting booklet containing a summation of security conditions 
and an opinion concerning the investor's needs, Complimentary 
copy upon request, 


FROM $8,000 TO $250,000,000—One of America's oldest utility 
groups has issued a booklet of 48 pages, in which is presented a 
description of the history and development of this prosperous cor- 
poration that came into existence in 1886 with asscts of $8,060 
working capital, and that now has assets of over $250,000,000, | In- 
vestors will find much of interest and value in this booklet, Copy 
may be had upon request, 


THE USE OF CHARTS —A leading statistical organization has issued 
a comprehensive brochure showing how charts can be used effectivels 
in investing. A graphic chart showing the past movements of any 
security will give you a clear picture and assist you in choosing 
securities of companios that have weathered both good times and 
bad, Send for your complimentary copy without charge, 


HOW YOU CAN SAFELY REDUCE THE COST OF YOUR 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE is the tith of a very interesting 
booklet issued by one of the largest and strongest Insurance com 
panies in America, Not only does it show how to reduce the cost of 
your automobile insurance, but it explains how you get a further 
reduction through a cash dividend every year amounting to 20°; 
or more of your promium., Write for copy today, without obligation, 


MARKET ACTION— Is the name of a wockly trading bulletin issued 
by one of the leading financial advisory services in New York. 
you are interested in short swing trading ask to bo placed on their 
complimentary list. 


“THE WISDOM OF THE SAGES"'—is the title of a book issued by 
the Rosicrucian Brotherhood (AMORC) with North American head- 
quarters located at San Jose, California. This 32-page book describes 
the organization and its teachings which are studied and applied by 
many of the country’s leading executives and other thinking men and 
women, Send for your complimentary copy. 


WHEN TO BUY AND WHEN TO SELL—An interesting discussion 
of these questions from the technical viewpoint is presented in the 


folder How To Protoct Your Capital and Accolerate Its Growth,’ 
Copy may be had upon request, 


PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN—An old established New] York Stock 
[xchange House is issuing a booklet describing their plan and terms 
for purchasing securitics on the monthly installment _ in odd lots 
or full lots. Copy upon request will be forwarded without obligation, * 


NEWS OF STOCKS AND COMMODITIES—This bulletin is issued 
periodically by one of the large “ wire" houses, and a sample copy 
may bo had upon request, 


HOW A LIFE ANNUITY CAN BE ARRANGED to comply. with 
any circumstances and ideas for future income is explained in a 
booklet issued by one of the prominent life insurance companies, 
entitled “You Can Have An Income As Long As You Live,"’ Copy 
sent upon request, 


SHORT SELLING—is it a harmful practice, which creates lower 
prices and depresses the value of securities? This book shows in 
a clear, casy to understand style, the origin of the practice and illus. 
trates how every article is available at a lower price because of short 
selling. Its history is traced back for several centuries and the book 
is replete with illustrations showing how present day exchanges 
handle the transactions, Send for descriptive literature on this book, 


A GREAT MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITY—Ono of the lead- 
ing financial services has prepared an 1&-page booklet pointing out 
the opportunity at the present time to lay the foundation for your 
fortune, Send today for you complimentary copy. 


GUARANTEED INDEPENDENCE—You can have lifetime inde- 
pendence from financial cares guaranteed by the purchase of an 
annuity. Send for a copy of this interesting booklet which explains 
how simple it is to provide for a long and happy life, Issued by a 
well-known life insurance specialist Who has written over $160,000,- 
000 in policies, No obligation, 


THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE WORLD SO THAT YOU CAN 

USE IT.—Here at last is brought together within the bindings of 
one superb set of 24 volumes, pub.ished by the Eneyclopacdia 
Britannica, the useful, creative knowledge of all the world down to 
the present moment—so written that all can understand it, 
beautifully illustrated booklet with color plates and maps, showing 
how you can secure these 24 volumes on small monthly payments, 
will be sent to you without obligation, 


WEEKLY BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL SUMMARY 


4 WEEKLY TRADE INDICATORS) 1982 
Mer. 18 Mear.4 Mar. 19 
*Crude Oil Production (bbls.)....... 2,126,450 2,115,850 2,157,200 


17 


me 


Electric Power Output (000 K.W.H.) 1,375,207 1,390,607 1,537,7- 
tSteel Output of capacity)....... 5% 15% 
Automobile Production (U.S. A.)... 10,633 18,270 31,000 


Commodity Price Index, .......... 54.0 54.9 59.0 
1933————- 19382 

Mar.11 Mar.4 Mar. 12 

‘Total car loadings........ 437,813 477,827 575,481 

Bituminous Coal Production. ...... 917,000 878,000 1,341,000 
Financial World Index of Indus- 

trial Production....... 32.6 37.8 45.4 

*Daily Average. tIlron Age. tCram’s Report. Journal of 

Commerce, 


4 FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTS, MEMBER BANKS 
1932 


(000,000 omitted) Mar. 1 Feb, 21. Mar. 2 
Deposits—New York City. ....... $5,793 $5,237 $5,611 
Deposits—Outside New York City. . 10,178 10,696 11,317 
Loans on Securities fe 4 1,621 2,109 
Loans on Sec.—Outside N. Y.C.... 2,594 2,57 3,231 

*Investment—New York City....... 1,095 1,083 826 
*Investments—Outside N. Y. C 2,193 2,194 2,367 
Total loans and discounts.......... 9,627 9,865 12,588 
Total commercial loans...... 5,393 5,666 7,148 


Total net demand deposits. 11,286 110038 


Total time deposits . 5,288 5,499 5,700 
Total brokers’ loans. .............: 418 429 495 
1933 1932 


Mar.15 Mar.8 Mar. 16 
Federal Reserve System ratio....... 49.1% 45.6% 70.0" 
New York Federal Reserve Bank ratio 43.6% AG 9% 
Total Money in Circulation. ....... $7,269 $7,538 $5,522 

*Other than U. S. Govt. Securities. 


Nore.—Above figures are 
latest available. as 


4 FOREIGN EXCHANGE 4 COMMODITY PRICES 
1933 1932 1933 1932 
‘a Mar.21 Mar. 22 Mar. 21 Mar. 22 

$4.863¢ England.....$3.42 $3.63 | .$0.053{ $0.06 

Can ar. .83.38c 89.31¢ Cotton... .062 
3.92c France...... 3.92% 3.92% | Iron.....13.34 15.64 

5.26 5.17 Rubber... .0303 
13.90 Belgium... .. 13.96 13.93 
23.82 Germany .. . . 23.79 23.7 Sugar.... .041 04 
49.85 Japan.......21.44 32.19 $Wheat... .51% 
12.17 6.06 12.12 


4 WEEKLY CAR LOADINGS 


Frvight car loadings indicate current sectioncl business conditions, 
Loadings from the 15th to the 15th generally indicate earnings for the 
current month, 

Week ended Same 


mes. March 4 week Change 
Eastern District 1933 1932 % 
Baltimore & Ohio, 31,627 38,963 
Chesapeake & Ohio.............. 21,316 20,883 + 2 
Cleve,, Cinn., Chicago & St. L.... 15,551 18,320 
Delaware & Hudson............. 10,080 11,607 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. 12,778 13,360 - 4 
Norfolk & Wostern.............; 13,969 16,5548 —16 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 19,446 24,065 -—19 
New York Central............... 387,841 44,549 —16 
Now York, Chicago & St. Louis... 9,738 12,498 —22 
Pere Marquette. .... 7,112 8,559 -17 
23,217 27,661 —16 
Wostern Diaryland. 5,551 6,519 —15 
Southern District 
Atlantic Coast Line.............. 11,725 12,840 -9 
23,359 25,592 - 9 
Louisville & Nashville............ 15,882 18,033 —12 
Seanoard Air Lime. 0,661 10,966 —12 
Southern Ry. System............ 26,970 29,442 - 8 
Northwest District 
Chicago & Great Western. ....... 3,694 4,467 
Chi., Milw., St. Paul & Pacific... 18,820 22,32: —16 
Chicago & Northwestern. ........ 23,417 26,640 —12 
Great Northern. ......... 8,857 9,432 6 
Northern Pacific. ...... 8,008 9,163 -13 
Central West District 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe..... 19,124 23,300 ~18 
Chicago, Burlington & 16,592 19,889 —17 
Chicago Rock Island & Pacific. ... 14,490 18,724 —23 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois........ 3,711 4,657 —20 
Denver & Rio Grande Western.... 3,131 3,235 - 3 
Southern Pacific............ ee 12,901 16,811 —23 
14,267 17,001 —16 
1,790 2,234 —20 
Southwestern District 
Kansas City Southern............ 2,342 2,722 —14 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas........ 6,32 7,043 —10 
Missouri Pacific. .... 17,179 21,094 -19 
St. Louis-San Francisco. .... 10,560 —15 
St. Louis-Southwestern........... 2,931 3,673 —20 


Association figures) 
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«qHIGHLIGHTS > 


Inflationary psychology on the wane — Poli- 
tics continue to be a factor of security price 
influence — Utility shares lack investor 
favor while rail issues display conspicuous 
firmness — Governments perform better 
than remainder of bond market — Business 
developments should soon be controlling 
influence 


The 
Market Situation 


Exuberance which greeted resumption of security trading 
following the banking holiday was comparatively short- 
lived, a development that was due to a number of factors, 
important among them being some degree of nervousness 
because of the size and breadth of the initial rally. The 
market pattern of the past week closely followed that out- 
lined here a week ago as being in prospect. The passing of 
much of the inflation psychology was accompanied by 
sagging price tendencies in securities as well as important 
speculative commodities. U. S. Government bonds, it is 
important to note, have been conspicuous by their firmness. 
Politics still constitute an important influence, and will 
probably continue to do so for a number of weeks, but busi- 
ness developments and prospects should shortly affirm them- 
selves as controlling factors. 


The utility section of the stock list is still giving the least 
favorable performance of all, and declines last week were 
helped along by Governor Lehman’s request to the New 
York legislature for further restrictions on holding company 
practices. A number of points in his message covered prac- 
tices which, although engaged in by few, have redounded to 
the disadvantage of the entire industry and should be 
speedily curbed. Utility stocks have not been aided market- 
wise by the weekly reports on electric power production 
which forecast further declines in gross and net and may 
bring about additional dividend adjustments, a theory that 
is supported by the action last week of Public Service (N. J.), 
in reducing its annual rate from $3.20 to $2.80. What is 
needed most by this industry, as well as all others, is a 
revival in general business, and in the meantime it is in a 
period of seasonally declining demand. 


The so-called brewery shares have done little more in 
recent sessions than follow the trend of the general market, 
and movements of the members of this group will probably 
be governed henceforth more by individual prospects than 
by popular psychology concerning the industry as a whole. 
Discrimination among the various issues is just as important 
here as elsewhere. Rail shares have continued to be in more 
favor than other groups. Prospects of legislative action fav- 
orably affecting the carriers have more than offset current 
disappointing traffic figures and the probability of poor 
March earnings reports. In other words, longer term 
prospects are being accorded more weight than present un- 
inspiring performance, and this is as it should be. 


Those who have looked for early signs of monetary infla- 
tion have met with disappointment all around. Commodi- 
ties have lost much of the ground gained a week or so ago, 
and the dollar has been firm in the foreign exchange markets. 
It is becoming more and more apparent that the aid derived 
by business from recent banking developments will not be 
in the nature of inflation, but more along the lines of the 
rectifying of an unsound situation which prevailed in numer- 
ous strata of the country’s banking organization. Recovery 
will doubtless have a gradual start, but acceleration should 
be gained as it goes along. 


Traders will have to continue to be governed by the day- 
to-day whims of the market, but those who are holding 
sound securities on a long term investment basis seem fully 
warranted in maintaining their position. Important set- 
backs which occur from time to time may be utilized for 
acquisition of promising issues at advantageous prices. So 
far as bonds are concerned, there appears nothing in the 
future prospects which should materially affect their funda- 
mental position. Numerous issues are still selling at levels 
which give little reflection to prevailing ease in money rates 
as well as the indication of improvement in corporate earn- 
ings during the latter half of the year. 


The early enthusiasm which accompanied the opening of 
the stock market after its forced holiday and which added 
$2,880 millions to stock values, subsided in the realization 
that inflation was not in the making and that values are 
determined by the ability to produce earnings. The drop in 
values after the initial advance was orderly and reasoning, 
but in successive steps stocks during the week of March 
15-22 were reduced $2,020 millions in value. The volume of 
trading slackened to a 3.36 per cent turnover on a monthly 
basis. In the absence of brokers’ loans reports it can reason- 
ably be assumed that changes, if any, have been small 
either way with the loan ratio remaining around 1.77 per 
cent. The average price of all listed stocks is $15.58 a share 
and the loans carrying them 28 cents a share. 


TREND OF MARKET VALUES 


1988 ——FEBRUARY——- ——MAR.— 
244-8 s 6 1 315 22 
5 = : 28 THE FINANCIAL WORLD 
3 L111 | inpex oF MARKET VALUE | 
OF ALL LISTED SHARES | | | 
TREND BY. DAYS 
so THE FINANCIAL. worLD 
INDEX OF MARKET VALUE : 
OF ALL LISTED SHARES aoe 3 
=== 
TURNOVER IN saves | 20 
6 aR 4 
oF 
VOLUME OF SALES 
6 
4 2 
2 1 


Note: The “Market Value” dotted line shows Tue FINaNcIAL 
Worvp's index for the market valuation of all stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange, which compares with the official figures reported 
once each month by the Stock Exchange. The “ Loan Ratio’’ expresses 
the percentage of brokers’ loans (to Stock Exchange members) to total 
market value of securities listed. Percentage of monthly sales to total 
number of listed shares is shown by the line “* Turnover in SajJes.”” 
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The Trend 
Things 


Digest and interpretation 
of business and financial 


developments 


BUSINESS—Refiecting the backwash from the recent banking 
holiday, business statistics continue to be uninspiring except 
for reports from retail trade, which tell of somewhat greater 
buying here and there. Steel mill operations have slowed up 
further, hardly a surprising development in the face of con- 
tinued lack of rail or building demand as well as the drop in 
automobile output to about 10,000 units against 40,000 as 
short a time ago as the last week in January. Electric produc- 
tion figures for the week of March 18 are eloquent testimony to 
the extent to which general business has been affected; power 
output for the country as a whole was down 10.6 per cent from 
last year’s level (the spread a month ago was only 4.9 per cent), 
with the central industrial region showing a loss of nearly 
15 per cent. New building contracts for the second week of the 
month receded from the already low level of the earlier days 
of March, on a daily average basis establishing a new low 
record for this depression. Some recovery may be expected in 
subsequent weekly business data, but with numerous banks in 
the country still restricted in their operations, and others still 
closed. 


CREDIT—Rising bank deposits and a return flow of funds 
from interior points to New York have materially changed the 
credit situation and have resulted in successive reductions in 
money rates. Bankers’ acceptances have been reduced to 21% 
per cent from the 354 per cent level of a week ago, thus re- 
moving the threat of an early advance in the New York 
rediscount rate. The gradual passing of the banking stringency 
in the New York district together with the continued absence 
of commercial channels in which funds can be profitably em- 
ployed, explain the approach of money rates to their former 
low levels, and the prospects for the coming few weeks, at 
least, suggest that no material upward changes will be seen in 
the near term future. For several weeks it has been impossible 
to follow with statistical exactness the changes in the banking 
situation throughout the country for the reason that publica- 
tion of the usual weekly Federal Reserve member bank state- 
ment has been temporarily discontinued. Inasmuch as nu- 
merous institutions are still conducting business on a restricted 
basis, and others have not reopened, the weekly figures obvi- 
ously would be distorted and would lack most of their former 
value. Publication will be resumed as soon as it can be deter- 
mined which of the closed members will not reopen their doors. 


RAILROADS—Recent comparative better action by the rail 
shares than by the general market is due more to legislative 
prospects than to current or near term earnings. Traffic was 
materially affected during the week of March 11 because of 
the banking holiday and it is probable that car loadings figures 
for the following week will not show the same amount of 
seasonal gain as is usually witnessed. As a consequence, indi- 
cations are that March earnings, available a month hence, will 
probably be generally disappointing. In the way of legislative 
prospects, it is expected that a bill for repeal of the recapture 
clause will shortly be presented in Congress, and plans are 
being formulated for a program of general consolidation of the 
railroads of the country into a comparatively few systems. 
Action along the latter lines would ultimately result in substan- 
tial operating economies, enhancement of the general railroad 
credit, and material improvement in the position of holders of 
numerous rail securities. However, the project is one which 
will require the working out of a multitude of details and an 
early solution is hardly in prospect. Regardless of the above 
factors, the rails as a group can be expected to show better 
results for the current year than they did in 1932, and sound 
railroad securities continue to occupy a better than average 
long pull position. 
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RUBBERS—Little if any price inflation seems to be expected 
by the tire industry, judging from the price cuts which have 
been effected in recent weeks. Price slashing is an old story in 
this field, and to a large extent is responsible for the deplorable 
earnings showing during the past several years. Partially off- 
setting recent price developments as a factor affecting earnings, 
is the new departure by several companies in dropping some of 
their numerous lines of tires. Multiplicity of lines of various 
grades and prices has meant needless production and distribution 
expense, and some economies should be possible henceforth. 
Tire production last year amounted to only 40 million casings 
as against 77.9 millions in the peak year of 1928; more tires 
were worn out last year than were replaced, and the trade 
places 1933’s replacement needs alone at about 60 [million 
casings. The latter estimate seems entirely too optimistic, 
but moderate improvement in public buying power this year 
will doubtless result in materially better sales volume for the 
tire companies; if this is to be translated into materially 
greater profits, however, the respective companies will have to 
refrain from their destructive price policies of the past. 


AUTOS—The existence of an annual productive capacity of 
about 9 million units as compared with 1932 sales of only 
1.3 million ears and trucks, graphically explains one of the 
most important reasons for lack of earnings by the automobile 
industry during the past year or two. The Studebaker receiver- 
ship is due to peculiar circumstances and will probably not 
result in the elimination of that company from the field, but 
actual mortality among some of the other less firmly intrenched 
companies would not be a surprising development in coming 
months. Elimination of some of the marginal producers would, 
of course, be a favorable development for the leading units. 


BANK STOCKS—Despite the fundamental improvement in 
the position of leading New York City banking institutions in 
recent weeks, the market for bank shares has not been enjoy- 
ing investor favor. Near term prospects continue to be for 
restricted earnings, of course, but the obvious strength of these 
institutions would naturally be expected to inspire greater 
investor confidence. Divorce of security affiliates, a develop- 
ment which may be expected to carry further, has no bearing 
on current earnings position inasmuch as those security com- 
panies have contributed nothing to the parent companies for 
some time past. The factor which seems to have been bearing 
down upon bank stock prices is the policy of the New York 
State Banking Department in frowning upon dividend pay- 
ments to stockholders during the current period of unsettle- 
ment and the restrictions with which that department has 
surrounded dividend action. Among the results thereof was 
the reduction of dividend payments last week by two New York 
banks, following reductions in the previous week or two by 
several other institutions. Further changes in dividend policy 
may be witnessed on the part of additional banks. Such action 
has the natural effect of improving the underlying position of 
the individual institutions, but clearly explains the temporary 
investor apathy toward shares in this group. 


WEEKLY INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Average of 1925-1928=100 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. Moy June July Aug. Sept. Oct, Nov. Dec. 


4 ia 
1929 
100 100 
90 
4 1230 ‘Po. 


1232 
on 
30 30 


Tue Components: This is an unweighted index of five sensitive series 
of industrial activity; new building contracts, electric power production, 
automobile output, steel mill activity, and «merchandise, miscellaneous 
and less-than-carload freight traffic. Adjustments have been made for 
normal seasonal varic tion, and the average for the four years 1925-1928 
is used as the base. 
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Currency Stability 
New Aid Business 


By Anvrew A. Bock, Pu.D. 


* 


Burdened down by the burden of currency fluctuations and 
exchange restrictions, international trade in recent years has 
declined to a level near the vanishing point. 


A climax has now 


been reached, which should result in an early solution of monetary 
problems to the benefit of domestic as well as foreign trade. 


the United States is ‘sufficient 

unto itself,’ it cannot be denied 
that a revival of world commerce would 
materially benefit American trade and 
industry, and the events of the past 
several weeks appear destined to hasten 
the solution of some of the more im- 
portant problems which have _ been 
strangling international trade in recent 
years. Business among the respective 
countries of the world cannot flourish 
under the handicap of instability of. eur- 
rency exchange. The British pound sterl- 
ing, long regarded as the world standard 
of value, nearly two years ago toppled 
from its gold base and was replaced by 
the American dollar as the standard by 
which world commerce was conducted. 


of whether or not 


Managed Currency Basis 


Now the American Government has sur- 
rounded its monetary unit with restric- 
tions and a virtual embargo, leaving only 
France, Belgium, Holland and Switzer- 
land on the gold standard. Despite its 
large gold reserves France does not have 
sufficient banking facilities to assume the 
role played by England and the United 
States in the financing of international 
trade. Amsterdam and Ziirich, although 
important banking centers with world 
wide connections, could never bear the 
load of financing a substantial part of 
world commerce and their gold reserves 
are too small to withstand any with- 
drawals on a major seale. Thus the 
problem of attaining monetary stability 
throughout the world is thrust to the 
fore, and events seem to be shaping them- 
selves so that an early solution will be 
reached. 

There is a school which advocates the 
permanent suspension of the gold stand- 
ard and suggests placing the United 
States on a managed currency basis, 
such as England has at the present time. 
However, should the United States take 
such a step, France and the other coun- 
tries still on the gold standard would 
soon have to follow and the result would 
be an international race in depreciating 
the various currencies with certain dis- 
aster as the final result. 

One of the advantages promised from 
a depreciation of the currency is, of 
course, stimulation of our export trade, 
but it is highly questionable whether that 
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involved in the consummation of many 
transactions, the necessity for currency 
stability is obvious. Due to their more 
or less wide fluctuations, managed cur- 
rencies force inclusion of a certain ex- 
change risk in the selling price and this 
cost-raising element can sometimes be- 
come so great as to make business trans- 
actions between nations almost impossible. 
Despite its disadvantages, the 


would be the result attained. The ap- 
parent advantage of a depreciated cur- 
rency in stimulating export trade exists 
only as long as other countries remain on 
the gold standard, or maintain their 
currencies at a less depreciated level. 
This can be shown by a concrete example. 

In order to meet English competition 
in the Far East, which became increas- 
ingly keen after Great Britain left the 
gold standard, Japan depreciated its 
own currency but always kept a few 
steps ahead, thus beating its competitor 
with its own weapons. Thus it is clearly 
illustrated that a depreciated currency 
would bring no lasting benefit to our own 
foreign trade but would cause further 
depreciation in other currencies, thereby 
throwing international trade into com- 
plete chaos. Recognizing this fact the 
London Statist recently wrote: ‘‘ Escape 
from the deflationary clutches of gold may 
be justifiable but we must guard against 
the danger of escape becoming an inter- 
national competition in depreciation and 
devaluation.” 


Stability Needed 


International exchange of goods can 
flourish only on the basis of a stable in- 
ternational money of account, which 
apparently can never be achieved by 
managed currencies that are anchored 
neither to gold nor to any other standard. 
Therefore a monetary unit with absolute 
stability, which means that fluctuations 
are limited by the upper and lower gold 
points, is the fundamental and all im- 
portant requirement for revival of in- 
ternational trade. As exports and im- 
ports are not conducted on a cash basis 
inasmuch as long periods of time are 


gold standard so far has proven the 
best device to provide the necessary 
stability for international trade. 
This thought finds expression in last 
year’s report of the Gold Delega- 
tion set up by the League of Na- 
tions, which records its belief that 
at the present stage of world eco- 
|} nomic development the Gold stand- 
ard remains the best available 
monetary mechanism. On that basis, the 
Delegation recommended as of vital im- 
portance the return within the shortest 
possible time to the international gold 
standard system. 


Working of Gold Standard 


It remains questionable whether a gen- 
eral return to the old fashioned gold 
standard which operated in the half 
eentury before the war, would be pos- 
sible under prevailing changed general 
economic conditions. During that period 
gold shipments were used almost ex- 
elusively to settle trade balances between 
two countries, and if gold was flowing out 
too fast the central bank raised its dis- 
count rate, which made the transfer of 
foreign funds to that country profitable 
and thereby stopped the outflow of gold. 
On the other hand, in the country receiv- 
ing gold the metal was allowed to exercise 
its inflationary effects upon the general 
price level and the resulting increased 
imports started an outward flow of gold 
thereby working towards stability of 
international exchange. 

These tendencies toward automatic 
stability in both the country losing gold 
and in the country receiving gold can 
be attained only in the absence of factors 
which prevent such gold movements. 
The war and post-war developments have 
injected into the international exchange 
situation several elements which are not 
controlled by international commerce nor 
ean they be: regulated through rate 
manipulations of the central banks. Such 
developments include the unliquidated 
aftermath of the war, the huge intergov- 
ernmental debts, and over-borrowing by 
many of the raw material exporting coun- 
tries during the period of high commodity 
prices as well as their ensuing inability 
to meet their obligations with falling 
prices. This in turn caused defaults and 
foreign exchange restrictions which are 
greater impediments to international 
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trade than high tariffs. A new and very 
dangerous element is represented in the 
large amount of international speculative 
capital which is transferred from market 
to market, motivated partly by better 
returns but during the last few years 
mostly by the desire for safety. These 
funds often accumulate in one market 
and then are suddenly withdrawn for 
some particular reason, involving a teriffic 
strain on the respective currency, and it 
was such a movement which caused the 
downfall of the English pound. 

It is clear that under such circum- 
stances the operation of the gold standard 
in the classical sense had become impos- 
sible. The imposition of gold restrictions 
by the United States has now brought 
matters to a head and is directing public 


attention to the necessity of an interna- 
tional return to stable currencies as an 
aid to general business. Without the 
difficulties which this country has en- 
countered in recent weeks, a successful 
solution of this problem might have been 
postponed indefinitely to the very obvious 
detriment of trade and industry. 

A number of important factors will 
have to be settled, especially that of inter- 
governmental debts and possibly also the 
question of a readjustment of some priv- 
ate debts. In addition, close cooperation 
among the leading central banks will be- 
come necessary, probably with a certain 
measure of effective control to be given 
to these institutions, as is today exercised 
by the German Reichsbank and also as an 
emergency by the Federal Reserve banks. 


In other words, first the rules of the 
game have to be worked out before a new 
and better international gold standard 
can become effective. It will be one of 
the principal problems of the coming 
World Economie Conference to devise 
some plan providing for international 
eurrency stability in order to hasten re- 
vival of world commerce. As such a 
development takes time, it is entirely 
probable that before that event condi- 
tions in the United States will shape 
themselves in such a fashion as to allow 
the revocation of the embargo on gold 
exports, thereby giving back to the dollar 
its previous dominant position as a stable 
yardstick for currency value in the in- 
ternational exchange markets throughout 
the world. 


Government Expenditures and 


Security Prices 


By Georce H. DIMON 


sage to Congress urging the passage 

of a bill giving the Chief Executive 
dictatorial powers to reduce salaries of 
government employees and to curtail pen- 
sions and other veterans’ benefits started 
with the blunt declaration that ‘For 
three long years the Federal Government 
has been on the road toward bankruptcy” 
and supported this statement with the 
facts that, for the fiscal year 1931, the 
deficit was $462 millions, and for the 
fiscal year 1932, $2,472 millions, and the 
probability that for the fiscal year 1933 
the deficit will exceed $1,200 millions. 
Thus, the indicated accumulated deficit 
from June 30, 1930 to June 30, 1933, is 
well over $4 billions. To a greater extent 
than most people realize, these recurring 
deficits have had important effects upon 
the security markets; not only the market 
for Government bonds, but the markets 
for other types of securities as well. 


Con ROOSEVELT’S mes- 


The National Debt 


When a government unit spends more 
than it receives, it must sell bonds to 
make up the difference if outright cur- 
rency inflation is to be avoided. Since 
the end of 1930, the outstanding debt 
of our Federal Government has increased 
about $5 billions, or by about 30 per 
cent. Upon completion of March financ- 
ing, the National debt will total about 
$21.1 billions. While this is still about 
$5.6 billions under the all time peak re- 
corded in 1919, there were several off- 
setting factors at that time. One was the 


Since the credit of the Government is the keystone of our entire financial 
structure, adequate control over governmental expenditures, or the lack 
of adequate control, have far reaching effects upon all the security 


markets, 


Should security prices react to cuts in government costs:— 


As further depletion of public purchasing power? Or as a factor of 
favorable influence? 


fact that a large part of the war time and 
post-war increase in the debt represented 
loans to the Allied governments, then 
valued at about $11 billions. While 
subsequent events have proved that this 
valuation was far too high, it must be 
remembered that the payments by the 
Allied Governments made prior to the 
debt funding agreements totaled about 
$900 millions, and that payments of 
principal and interest since the funding 
agreements have totaled over $1.7 billion. 
Furthermore, making allowance for the 
difference in purchasing power between 
the 1919 dollar and the 1933 dollar, it 
is estimated that the current debt is the 
equivalent of almost $29 billions in 1919. 
In terms of purchasing power, therefore, 
the Federal debt is at the highest levels 
in history in spite of the very large re- 
duction in the Federal indebtedness in 
the years 1920 to 1930, amounting to over 
$9 billions. 

Statistics on debts of states, counties, 
municipalities, special tax districts, and 
other units having the power to issue tax 
exempt bonds are less reliable, but the 
available data indicate that the increase 
in the indebtedness of these governmental 
subdivisions more than offset the decline 
in the Federal debt in the years 1920 to 
1930, and that substantial further in- 
creases have been recorded since the 
latter year. Thus, the total public debt 
in terms of dollars is far above the 1919 
high. 


What does this mean for the security 
markets? In the first place, let us ex- 
amine the results in the market for U. S. 
Government obligations. The Govern- 
ment continued to sell long term bonds 
up to September, 1931. In that month 
the 3 per cent Treasuries due 1951-55 
were floated. These bonds never sold 
at par in the open market; not long after 
issuance they sold down to the low 80s. 
Following this issue, the Government has 
had to finance with short term obliga- 
tions. The unhappy experience with the 
Treasury 3s demonstrated that there 
could be no assurance of price stability 
in long term bonds until some definite 
prospect of an end to the huge recurring 
deficits should appear. Most of the long 
term U. 8. Government bonds sold down 
to record low prices in January, 1932. 
Shortly thereafter, in February, 1932, the 
Federal Reserve Banks started their 
large scale Government bond purchases 
under the credit easing policy adopted 
at that time. In a period of 25 weeks to 
August, 1932, the Reserve Banks in- 
creased their Government bond holdings 
by about $1.1 billion. It was hoped that 
this policy would create such large excess 
reserves of member banks that they would 
expand business loans and holdings of 
corporation bonds. Increased commercial 
bank support for the non-government 
bond market was one of the main objec- 
tives, because of the stimulating effects 
upon all security prices and general 
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business sentiment which a rise in cor- 
poration bond prices would bring. 

Although the member banks’ total 
loans and investments, instead of increas- 
ing, actually declined almost $1 billion 
between February and August, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank policy may be credited 
in parf with the rally in the security 
markets which occurred in the early 
autumn of 1932, since the large Govern- 
ment bond purchases enabled the country 
to meet successfully the ‘‘run’”’ on the 
gold reserves of the United States in the 
first half of the year (in which period 
Europe took over $440 millions of the 
United States’ gold holdings), and thus 
helped greatly to restore confidence. 
The policy was also successful to the 
extent that excess member bank reserves 
rose to $500 millions by the end of last 
year. 


Why the Policy Failed 


Why, then, did the policy fail to stim- 
ulate lasting business and stock market 
recovery as expected? The answer is 
general lack of confidence. Pumping 
hundreds of millions of new credit into 
the financial structure is ineffectual when 
banks, business men and investors remain 
apprehensive as to the economic outlook 
because of other considerations. The 
most important other consideration, the 
one which has overshadowed all other 
factors, was Government credit. Business 
and financial leaders recognized the 
dangers inherent in the rapidly mounting 
deficits of the U. S. Government and 
many of the political subdivisions, and 
refused to expand until the credit of the 
governmental units, and particularly of 
the Federal Government, should no longer 
be threatened. Thus, the threat to Gov- 
ernment credit evident in the continuing 
deficit was the key-log in the economic 
jam. 

The soundness of our banking structure 
has always depended in large degree upon 
maintenance of the credit of the U. S. 
Government, but this has recently held 
true in much greater degree than ever 
before. It is estimated that, at the end 
of 1932, the country’s banks, including the 


Federal Reserve Banks, held over 50 per 
eent of the outstanding U. S. Govern- 
ment bonds, certificates and bills, as 
against only a little over 20 per cent in 
1919. (Excluding the Reserve Banks, the 
commercial banks held around $8 billions 
principal amount.) This is because the 
huge war and post-war bond issues were 
largely absorbed by individual investors, 
while in recent years financial institutions 
have been the chief buyers of Government 
issues. The capacity of the nation’s bank- 
ing system to absorb large additional 
bond issues, which would be necessary if 
the budget deficits were to continue, was 
limited. The implied dangers of a sharp 
decline in the market for Government 
bonds and of unrestrained currency infla- 
tion hung like the sword of Damocles 
over the economic world. It was recog- 
nized that, if the Government bond 
market should break badly, the solvency 
of even the more liquid banks might be 
imperiled. 


The Deficit Threat 


While the banking situation was greatly 
clarified by the emergency legislation 
rushed through the new Congress at the 
urgent request of President Roosevelt 
the problem of the Government deficit 
remained. As long as the threat to the 
Government’s credit continued, there 
could be no permanent solution for bank- 
ing or other economic problems. That is 
why the second urgent message of the 
President stressed the imperative neces- 
sity for economies. The sharp rally, 
upon reopening of the Stock Exchange, 
in U. S. Government and high grade 
corporation bonds (which had declined 
very sharply prior to the bank “holiday’’) 
may be ascribed in large part to the suc- 
cess of the economy bill. 


v 


The rally in gilt edged bonds is par- 
ticularly interesting in view of the fact 
that marked currency inflation would in- 
evitably result in large market losses 
by such issues. As explained in these 
columns a week ago (in the discussion of 
the new money) the answer to the ques- 
tion of whether or not this new currency 
will bring inflation depends mainly upon 
the rate of Government expenditures 
while the new banking law is in effect and 
upon the state of public confidence. For 
the reasons explained above, these two 
factors are closely linked. Thus far, the 
measures adopted under the sponsorship 
of the new Administration have been very 
effective in restoring confidence, not only 
because of the skillful handling of the 
serious banking situation, but also be- 
cause of the enhancement in Government 
credit promised by the economy bill. If 
the further measures which are to be 
adopted are also conducive to increased 
confidence, the many elements in the 
present set-up which would naturally 
encourage credit expansion (which means 
a higher rate of business activity and 
improvement in security prices) should 
become effective. 


Outlook for Security Prices 


On the other hand, if the salutary 
effects of the economy measures should 
be offset by large expenditures for Gov- 
ernment funds for agricultural price 
fixing schemes or unproductive public 
works, the new confidence might ‘‘die 
aborning”’ and deterioration of Govern- 
ment credit, with its many far reaching 
effects in the security markets, might 
again set in. A possible result of such 
unwise expenditure of Government funds 
might be large scale currency inflation. 
This would imply sharply higher stock 
prices, but serious depreciation in. high 
grade bonds. The recent market action 
of high grade bonds reflects the confi- 
dence of business and banking leaders 
that the expenditures of the Government 
and new Government bond issues will be 
controlled in such a way as to maintain 
its credit as the keystone of our financial 
structure. 


Standard Gas Omission Affects 
Controlling Companies 


HE intricate holding company strue- 

ture which has been built around the 
Standard Gas & Electric Company was 
directly affected when, a week ago, the 
latter company voted to omit dividends 
on common stock. Superimposed on 
Standard Gas & Electric are Standard 
Power & Light Corporation, which owns 
1,160,000 shares, or 54 per cent, of 
Standard Gas voting stock; United States 
Electric Power and H. M. Byllesby & 
Company, which control Standard Power 
& Light through majority ownership of 
that company’s voting stock, and United 
Founders Corporation which, with sub- 
sidiaries, holds voting control of U. S. 
Electric Power. 

Although Standard Gas & Electric 
Company in 1932 paid out $5.9 millions 
in common dividends, more than half of 
which was drawn from surplus, it could 
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not continue this policy indefinitely and 
still preserve its financial integrity, re- 
gardless of the income needs of the con- 
trolling companies. Omission of common 
dividends by the company resulted in 
immediate omission of dividends on the 
common stock of Standard Power & 
Light as the larger portion of this com- 
pany’s revenues were eliminated by 
the Standard Gas omission. Although 
Standard Power & Light has outstand- 
ing 220,000 shares of $7 cumulative 
preferred stock on which dividends have 
been continued, it has in its portfolio 
an equal amount of Standard Gas & 
Electric $7 cumulative prior preference 
stock so that preferred dividend income 
from this souree and requirements of 
its own issue are identical. Standard 
Power & Light 6 per cent gold debentures 
are not affected as interest and principal 


on this issue have been assumed by 
Standard Gas & Electric. 

U. S. Electric Power does not follow the 
practice of reporting a general financial 
statement so that the portfolio of the 
company is not known. However, at the 
end of 1931 the company owned about 
924,000 shares of Standard Power & Light 
common on which it received about $1.5 
million in dividends last year. Suspen- 
sion of dividend payments on this issue 
will, of course, seriously reduce, if not 
eliminate entirely, income of U. S. Elec- 
tric Power. This company has a $12.5 
million note issue which matured March 
1, 1933, but which has been extended on a 
demand basis at the annual rate of 6 per 
eent. The company also has 120,000 
outstanding shares of $6 cumulative 
preferred on which dividends have not 
been paid since February 1, 1932. 
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“Integration” 


the New Era 


By C. C. BaiLey 


teristics of the economic develop- 

ment of the decade preceding the 
present depression was the increasing 
trend toward integration throughout in- 
dustry through merger of small enter- 
prises into large scale comprehensive or- 
ganizations. One of the features of this 
trend was the sale of large quantities of 
new securities to the investing publie for 
the purpose of raising funds to buy out 
former individual owners or to expand 
the operations of the new entity. In ac- 
complishing this distribution of owner- 
ship among the public, the economies of 
consolidation served as a strong argument 
and the term ‘“‘integrated”’ gradually 
came to embody the implication of syn- 
onymity with reduction of costs and in- 
crease of profits. 


O« of the most dominant charac- 


What Is ‘‘Integration?’’ 


The derivation of the word integrate is 
from the Latin verb meaning ‘‘to make 
whole” and Webster defines it as ‘‘to 
unite parts or elements so as to form a 
whole, to complete, round out or perfect.” 
Thus the word itself emphasizes by its im- 
plicit meaning the fundamental charac- 
teristic of a sound and well conceived 
merger, that is to say, some essential 
principle of unity that can be made to 
permeate the com >osite enterprise. With- 
out this, the achieving of the contem- 
plated economies of consolidation would 
not be possible, and it was upon such 
savings that the integration process of the 
recent era of prosperity was predicated. 
In this respect the modern merger move- 
ment has differed radically from the 
rusts of the late nineteenth century and 
early twentieth century, many of which 
aspired to control of prices through 
monopoly rather than to greater competi- 
tive efficiency through cost control. 

Although integration is a factor which 
may be operative in all classes of business 
enterprise, including publie utilities and 
railroads, the most significant and wide- 
spread application of this principle is 
found among industrial companies of 
various types. The form of extension of 
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activity most commonly implied by the 
word integration is that which compre- 
hends a sequence of operations from the 
source of supply of raw materials to the 
distribution of the finished products. 
Many of the leading oil companies well 
illustrate this form, which may be con- 
veniently termed vertical integration. 
Expansion of production or distribution 
functions to cover a wider geographical 
area, or to cover a given area more in- 
tensively, may be described as horizontal 
integration; and in more recent years 
there has evolved a third type of expan- 
sion, referred to as circular integration, 
which finds its essential factor of unity in 
the field of distribution alone. The 
formation of American Radiator Com- 
pany as a combination of units manu- 
facturing similar heating equipment is a 
good example of horizontal integration, 
while the later consolidation of this com- 
pany with Standard Sanitary Manu- 
facturing Company represented an im- 
portant step in circular integration. The 
justification for this merger was found in 
the fact that both lines of products are 
distributed through the same channels of 
the building industry, and the economies 
to be sought were largely in distribution 
instead of in production. It is true that 
many horizontal mergers secure important 
distribution economies, but it is their 
factor of unity in production operations 
which characterizes them as horizontal 
rather than circular integrations. 


A Potentially Valuable Tool - 


From the foregoing discussion of inte- 
gration as an attribute of economic de- 
velopment, it is the intention to empha- 
size the fact that integration per se can 
not be fairly characterized as either good 
or bad in its economic and social effects 
and implications. It is rather to be re- 
garded as a potentially valuable tool, 
which in the hands of competent and 
honest management has yielded unmis- 
takable benefits to particular companies 
and industries and to society as a whole. 
Although it is in many respects synony- 
mous with diversification, and actually 


results in a broadening of diversification 
in one or more directions, the implicit re- 
quirement of an essential unity in the 
composite enterprise restricts the appli- 
cation of the term in certain types of 
expansion. For example, when a manu- 
facturer finds himself in the position of 
having a more or less permanent excess of 
plant capacity through overbuilding or 
a decline in consumption, or when he 
operates in a highly seasonal business 
which necessitates practical suspension of 
activity for a portion of every year, it is a 
common device to undertake production 
of one or more new items, which very 
often are entirely diverse from the regular 
lines. While such procedure bears some 
resemblance to circular integration (the 
point of unity being the physical plant), 
it has proven in many cases very difficult 
of successful consummation due to lack 
of experience of the management in the 
new lines or unexpected sales resistance, 
In general, such expansion is not termed 
integration. 

As already pointed out, the popularity 
of mergers in the boom period brought 
about a rather undue emphasis upon the 
virtues of integration and diversification, 
and the advantages of the integrated 
company were stressed to the point of 
fostering in many minds the fallacious 
thought that such an enterprise would be 
strong enough to withstand without seri- 
ous impairment business and industrial 
upheavals that might be expected to bring 
ruin upon unintegrated companies. Dur- 
ing the past three years the universality 
of the depression in its effects upon 
practically all companies, great or small, 
has completely overshadowed the former 
points of emphasis and has caused: a 
general revulsion of feeling, manifesting 
in some as a demand for complete over- 
throw of the capitalistic régime and in 
others as a demand for a return to the 
rugged individualism of our forefathers 
when “‘ big business’’ was unknown. Both 
of these views are extreme and impractical 
and have only secured a wide hearing be- 
cause of the stress of the times. The 
more probable course of events will be 
the purging of present institutions and 
methods to preserve their sound attributes 
and eliminate the unsound and inefficient. 


A Record of Efficiency 


One need only consider briefly the long 
list of prominent companies in our most 
basic industries to realize how many of 
the soundest and most efficient of them 
represent a rather highly developed degree 
of integration. Horizontal integration is 
well represented in a larger number of 
important industries than is vertical inte- 
gration, for the reason that vertical inte- 
gration is less well adapted to those fields 
where the raw materials are grown from 
the soil (suth as rubber, cotton, tobacco, 
ete.), than to those whose raw materials 
are extracted from the earth’s crust (such 
as oil, steel and other metals, ete.). Al- 
though the integrated companies have 
admittedly been unable to obviate the 
effects of the depression, and may have 
been in some cases unable to adjust 
themselves rapidly to changing conditions 
because of their unwieldy size, there is no 
evidence in their record as a whole that 
the principle of increased economy and 
efficiency through integration has failed 
to promote social and economic welfare 
when wisely conceived and soundly ad- 
ministered. 
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no idle superstition to the depart- 

ment store managements who saw 
their hopes for a turn-up in business this 
year wrecked by the bank holiday and 
ruined at about the same time a year ago 
by a series of bank failures. But the 
banking moratorium which followed 
President Roosevelt's inauguration seems 
to have been an antidote to the fear that 
was spreading throughout the nation and 
the public rebuke to gold hoarders has 
not only brought the precious metal back 
to the vaults of the banks but also into 
the tills of the retailers. Some merchan- 
disers have become very optimistic be- 
cause of the jump in sales following the 
reopening of the banks and forecast the 
best Easter buying season in years. Others 
foresee a recovery in prices and increased 
buying because of this prospect. There 
are some, however, who are inclined to 
regard the expansion in purchasing as 
simply an influx of the demand which was 
pent-up during the banking stress. Has 
there been a change in merchandising 
prospects? And, if so, are the department 
store stocks sufficiently deflated to war- 
rant their consideration? 


the Ides of March” is 


Warnings of the Past 


It was during the last big Easter bulge 
in department store sales that Tur FINAN- 
CIAL WorLpD, under date of April 29, 1931, 
made the following comment: 

‘‘For the investor now holding or con- 
templating the purchase of department 
store stocks, the situation now existing 
and the uncertainties with regard to fu- 
ture prospects are hardly encouraging.” 

This conclusion was again repeated in 
the June 15, 1932, issue and on August 31, 
1932, THe FINANCIAL WorLD said: 

‘Despite the possibility that fall busi- 
ness may show some improvement, few 
of the larger stores will be in a position 
to benefit because of sadly impaired 
financial positions. It will take some of 
these stores at least two years to reestab- 
lish themselves on a sound operating basis, 
and meanwhile the prospects for recovery 
in the prices of their shares appear rather 
uncertain.” 

Then it was that Macy, May Depart- 


ment Stores, Abraham & Straus and Best — 


were pointed to as occupying a somewhat 
better position than most of the remainder 
of the field; an opinion adequately sup- 
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ported by subsequent figures; these stores 
were among the handful which earned a 
profit in 1932. 

The chart above indicates quite strik- 
ingly the sharp retraction in department 
store sales since 1929. The index, which 
is charted by months on a horizontal line 
representing the average of each year and 
adjusted to seasonal variations, discloses 
that the bulk of the decline in dollar sales 
was recorded in the latter halves of 1931 
and 1932. On a percentage basis gross 
for 1932 was 23 per cent under that of 
1931 and 36 per cent below the level of 
1929. As retail prices for last year were 
about 30 per cent under 1932 and 40 per 
cent lower than in 1929, it appears that 
the stores actually sold a greater physical 
volume of merchandise. This is confirmed 
by the statements of many reports of a 
number of large stores that unit pur- 
chases have increased, as have the number 
of customers, while the expenditure per 
purchase has declined. 


Profit Margins Vanish 


Loss of sales and lower prices, however, 
have proved a death blow to profit mar- 
gins, for a department store’s crying need 
is dollar volume and if turnover is main- 
tained in a period of declining prices it is 
usually accomplished at the expense of 
profits. This development is clearly re- 
flected in the trend of per share earnings 
of the following twenty department store 
stocks: 


It will be noted that of the twenty de- 
partment stores, 18 operated at a profit in 
1929. In 1930 the number was cut to 
16 and in 1931 to 14. By 1932 only 7 
remained on an earning basis and this 
year the group dwindled to 5. As further’ 
indicated in the chart above, sales for the 
first two months of 1933 dropped to a 
new low level for the index, at 59 (1923- 
1925—100). Early estimates for the 
month of March place the index at 54 or 
below, a decline of around 26 per cent 
from March, 1931. The banking mora- 
toria and its influence upon department 
store sales generally is the reason for the 
new low level. The index for April should 
show a better-than-seasonal improvement 
and if it does there will be some encourage- 
ment for the forecast that there has been 
a turn for the better in department store 
sales. If the shelves of the big depart- 
ment stores are well cleared of spring 
merchandise there is a distinet possibility 
that the managements will feel warranted 
in stocking up during the summer for a 
favorable fall business. 

Not much of an increase in purchasing 
will be required to exhaust the spring in- 
ventories of the majority of the depart- 
ment stores. Examination of the balance 
sheets of the big merchandisers now avail- 
able discloses that inventories on January 
31, 1933, were from 20 per cent to 30 per 
cent lower than on the same date of 1932, 
measured in dollars, and this condition 
explains why so few stores found it neces- 
sary to charge-off losses on inventory 
during the past year. 


Inventories at New Low 


The ‘‘hand-to-mouth” buying policy 
has been carried to virtual extremes in a 
number of instances, but it has resulted in 
fortifying the cash positions of many stores 
which previously operated on a rather nar- 
row margin of working capital. Once the 
buyers become convinced that public pur- 
chasing power is improving, inventories 
will show an immediate expansion in 
anticipation of moderately higher prices. 

Under the cover of these more apparent 
problems, there have been many marked 
changes in department store management 
during the past two years. Not the least 
of these has been the introduction of 
radical economies in operations. Super- 
fluous services to customers have been 
discarded, and with these interesting but 
unnecessary attractions have gone the 
high salaried experts, dieticians, interior 
decorators and stylists. Departments 
have been merged, assimilated or elimi- 


TREND OF PER 


SHARE 


EARNINGS 


Year Ended Jan. 31: 1929 
D 

3.26 
5.01 
4.73 
7.09 


*Partially estimated. 


tCalendar year ended December 31 of the previous year. 


1930 193 1932 1933 
$4.80 $3.14 $3.16  *$1.50 
D D D D 
D D 0.48 D 
3.41 2.02 D D 
4.20 4.15 3.02 1.05 
1.08 D D D 
1.16 0.18 D D 
3.75 0.72 D D 
D D D D 
1.85 0.71 D D 
3.89 2.03 1.75 D 
2.54 1.81 1.02 D 
0.07 0.08 D D 
5.79 4.36 3.45 *2.00 
5.02 1.82 D D 
4.52 3.03 1.75 , 0.80 
D D D D 
4.33 2.30 D D 
8.94 5.67 4.66 *2.50 
2.17 D D D 
D—Deficit. 
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nated and sales people have been cut in 
both number and wages. In the cases of 
the department store chains, unprofitable 
units have been closed or handed back to 
their original owners. And where leases 
* have proven burdensome, readjustments 
in rentals have been effected by one 
means or another. The department stores 
staggering under heavy funded debt with 
substantial fixed charges and inconvenient 
sinking funds have been forced to ask ad- 
justments from their bondholders. Un- 
fortunately, not all problems of this kind 
have been solved and there may be some 
drastic action taken in the near future 
in some situations, but it may be said that 
thus far there has been a spirit of co- 
operation between the stores and their 
creditors. 

The affect of operating economies and 
other savings are destined to be reflected 
in the profit margins of the stronger de- 
partment stores as soon as there is any 


marked improvement in public purchas- 
ing power. It is not reasonable to assume 
that the managements will resume the ex- 
travagances of extraneous services with 
the first sign of a turn, but competition 
will undoubtedly require some step up in 
expenses. The minimum wage law now 
being considered in New York State and 
suggested in others, will mean some ex- 
pansion of overhead as the department 
stores have been forced to be rather ruth- 
less in their wage reductions in order to 


v 


maintain price policies in the most ex. 
treme period of competition of many 
years. An upturn in wholesale prices will 
also reduce the buying advantage which 
the big stores have enjoyed in the past 
few years, but this change may be offset 
by a great emphasis on quality than 
price. 

The general outlook for the department 
stores has improved moderately, but it is 
still doubtful if many of the representative 
units will be able to make ends meet by 
mid-year unless there is a more rapid im- 
provement in the price structure of the 
industry than now seems indicated. The 
weaker units are still confronted with dif- 
ficulties which were hardly alleviated by 
the recent banking holiday. The common 
stocks of such companies can only be re- 
garded as highly speculative. Even the 
present dividend payers can not be re- 
garded as beyond the probability of 
further dividend readjustments. 


C. & O.—A Road with Consistent Earnings 


Te consistent record of earnings 
gains by the Chesapeake & Ohio 
was maintained in February. Al- 
though there was a slight decline in gross 
revenues as compared with the same 
month a year ago, net railway operating 
income increased from $2.2 millions to 
$2.4 millions, the fifth consecutive month 
in which the road’s earnings have shown 
improvement in comparison with the cor- 
responding month of the preceding year. 
For the first two months of 1933, Chesa- 
peake & Ohio reported a surplus after 
charges of $3.2 millions, as against $2.6 
millions in the corresponding period of 
1932. 


Bank Stress Adverse 


Although it would not be surprising if 
this excellent record should be broken in 
March as a result of the adverse influence 
upon traffic of the banking situation, the 
early auguries of 1933 earnings results are 
decidedly favorable, and lend much en- 
couragement as to the prospects for main- 
tenance of the $2.50 dividend rate. Chesa- 
peake & Ohio is in the unique position of 
being the only American railroad with a 
substantial amount of securities held by 
the general public which has not had to 
reduce its rate of common dividend pay- 
ments during the depression. 

The final report of C. & O. for 1932 
shows earnings equivalent to $3.06 per 
share of common stock, a very moder- 
ate decline as compared with 1931, for 
which year net income equal to $3.49 per 
share was recorded. In spite of continu- 
ance of uncut dividends, a strong financial 
position has been maintained. As of 
January 31, 1933, current assets amounted 
to $18.9 millions and current liabilities 
$11.7 millions. The net working capital 
of $7.2 millions compares with $4.9 mil- 
lions on January 31, 1932, and cash hold- 
ings of $4.4 millions show an increase of 
about $900,000 over the 1932 figure. 
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The company is fortunate in having no 
major bond maturities until 1939, in 
which year mature $30 millions principal 
amount of the senior mortgage bonds, the 


first consolidated mortgage 5s. However, 
there are outstanding $3.9 millions two- 
year 6 per cent notes which are due 
January 31, 1934. Bank loans of $2.5 
millions contracted in the spring of 1932 
were paid off before the end of last year. 
Both the issuance of the 6 per cent notes 
and the bank borrowings were effected at 
about the same time as the purchase from 
the Alleghany Corporation of 46,000 
shares of Pere Marquette common stock 
and four-year options to purchase 215,000 
shares of Erie common and 167,300 Nickel 
Plate common both at $13.25 per share. 
The total sum involved, on the basis of 
the option prices, was about $5.5 millions. 
The C. & O. paid $3.4 millions on account 
of the options, and bought the Pere Mar- 
quette stock outright for $508,200. If 
the options are to be exercised, the C. & 
O. will have to pay a balance of about 
$1.6 million. 

Since the sums involved are relatively 
small for a company of the size of the C. 
& O., and the notes maturing next Janu- 
ary could probably be paid off out of 
earnings if the road’s good record is main- 
tained throughout the rest of 1933, there 
does not appear to be any threat to the 
company’s financial position. But the 
transactions outlined above reflect one 
aspect of the C. & O.’s management’s 
policies which has undoubtedly acted at 
times as a depressing influence upon the 
market for the stock. The purchases 
from the Alleghany Corporation were 
made in furtherance of the management’s 
well known plan for building up a ‘‘ Greater 
Chesapeake & Ohio System” through 
consolidation of the Erie, Nickel Plate, 
Pere Marquette and other roads with the 
C. & O. These roads are in relatively 
weak financial position and have shown 
wide fluctuations in earnings, in con- 


trast with the stable earnings of C. & O. 

Consequently, it has been argued in 
some quarters that consolidation would 
result in a serious dilution of the per 
share earning power of the C. & O., at 
least until there is a return of more pros- 
perous general business conditions. From 
the longer term viewpoint, the proposed 
consolidation has decidedly bullish impli- 
cations. At the time of the purchase of 
the options, the prices named did not 
seem unreasonable. In fact, historical 
records seemed to indicate that C. & O. 
was getting some bargains. In the light 
of subsequent events, it is easy to criticize 
the outlay of $3.4 millions for the options, 
since the value of the common stocks in- 
volved, particularly that of the Nickel 
Plate equity issue, is open to serious 
question. 


Merger Prospects 


This is one of the very few unfavorable 
aspects of the C. & O. situation, and it is 
largely overshadowed by the many favor- 
able factors that can be cited. At the 
present time, it is impossible to predict 
the final fate of the C. & O. consolidation 
plan and the merger plans of the other 
three eastern trunk lines, which were 
mutually agreed upon by executives of the 
four companies last year. Some changes 
seem very likely, particularly since the 
new Federal Administration is sponsoring 
railroad legislation which will probably 
have far reaching effects upon consolida- 
tion as well as other railroad problems. 
After passage of this legislation, which is 
expected during the current special ses- 
sion of Congress, the outlook for the 
C. & O. and other eastern consolidation 
plans will doubtless be clarified. In the 
meantime, maintenance of the current 
$2.50 dividend seems probable, and at 
recent prices of slightly less than ten 
times last year’s earnings a yield of better 
than 8 per cent is afforded. 
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The Bond Market 


Readjustments After Bank Reopening Offset Lower Interest Rates 


Edited by GEORGE H. 


scope of the advance in bond 

prices in practically all sections of 
the list in the week in which the banks and 
security markets reopened, it was not 
surprising that last week should be a 
period of readjustment, but there was 
some disappointment over the action of 
U. 8. Government bonds in the face of a 
sharp decline in interest rates in the 
money market. The growing ease in 
money, resulting from the large return 
flow of currency and gold to the banks, 
enabled the Government to place its last 
issue of 91-day bills at an average dis- 
count of 1.83 per cent, in contrast to the 
4.26 per cent average rate on the pre- 
ceding issue, but the market for long term 
and medium term Governments was re- 
acting at the time of the announcement of 
this relatively favorable rate. 

While the reaction may be accounted 
for at least in part by readjustments in 
trading positions of large dealers and 
investors, the announcement of the Ad- 
ministration’s plans for large scale farm 
and unemployment relief apparently had 
an adverse effect on sentiment. Govern- 
ment bond traders will not quickly forget 
that the experiments in farm relief of the 
last Administration, which failed in most 
of their objects, cost the Government 
about $500 millions. While there is every 
evidence of a desire in financial circles to 
cooperate with and support the plans of 
the new Administration, most of the 
financial community is frankly skeptical 
as to the possible beneficial effects of the 
new agricultural measures. The fear that 
the enhancement in the Government’s 
credit accomplished by the economy bill 
may be dissipated by large and probably 
ineffective expenditures in agricultural 
relief plans of an admittedly experimental 


ot the the rapidity and 


nature or other large relief outlays 
naturally has a restraining influence upon 
any advancing tendencies in the Gov- 
ernment bond market. 

On the other hand, a decidedly con- 
structive influence appeared in the form 
of reports of tentative plans for the sale 
of ‘‘baby bonds” to individual investors 
in a nationwide campaign resembling the 
Liberty Loan drives. The recent banking 
crisis demonstrated very clearly the dan- 
gers inherent in the policy of financing the 
Government by the sale of short term 
securities almost exclusively to banks. 
A huge short term debt has accumulated 
in the past few years, and the Treasury 
has to meet about $3 billions maturities 
in 1933. If the floating debt could be 
largely converted into small denomina- 
tion bonds of long term or at least 
medium term maturity through wide 
distribution of such bonds among indi- 
vidual investors, the financial position of 
the Government would be greatly im- 
proved and the dangers of sudden drops in 
Government bond prices materially re- 
duced. It would appear that the baby 
bonds could be sold on a 31% per cent 
yield basis or better, since the interest 
rate on most savings deposits is now 
3 per cent or less. 

Some commentators who are inclined 
to doubt the success of a bond selling 
campaign point to the fact that the drive 
for the sale of 2 per cent “‘anti-hoarding 
bonds” undertaken about a year ago 
was a failure, resulting in the sale of a 
total of only about $35 millions. This 
view overlooks the psychological element, 
a most important factor. At that time, 
the psychological background was mainly 
unfavorable. At the present time, the 
public’s response to the measures adopted 
in the early days of the new Administra- 


DIMON 


tion is evidence of a great change in 
sentiment. In this atmosphere, the in- 
ducement of an interest rate around 
34% per cent coupled with a patriotic 
appeal should produce gratifying results. 
Since, in spite of the easing in money 
rates since March 15, the indications are 
that the era of extremely low interest 
rates has ended, the Treasury can have 
no assurance of being able to continue to 
borrow from the banks, on short term, 
at 2 per cent or less, the suggested rate 
of 3% per cent on baby bonds does not 
appear so formidable. 

An important amendment to the Fed- 
eral Bankruptcy Law passed during the 
last few days of the 72nd Congress has 
been introduced in the new Congress by 
Representative Wilcox of Florida. This 
amendment, if adopted, will permit read- 
justments of municipal debts in much the 
same way as railroad recapitalizations 
ean be effected under the terms of the 
new law. The proposed amendment gives 
cities, counties, towns and other political 
entities the right to negotiate settle- 
ments with bondholders and other ecred- 
itors, making such settlements binding 
upon minorities if creditors holding three- 
fourths of the debts or claims agree to a 
readjustment plan approved by a Federal 
Court. Sponsors of the bill point out 
that, whereas there are about $15 bil- 
lions railroad bonds outstanding, state, 
county and municipal bonds total around 
$16 billions and that there are many 
impending defaults. The Bond Buyer is 
authority for the statement that there 
are only seven states now free from 
municipal defaults. The proponents of 
the bill adduce many arguments to prove 
that the consequences of municipal de- 
faults are even more serious than the 
results of defaults on railroad bonds. 


BONDS CALLED THIS WEEK 


(Except in cases of entire issues called, amounts 


called for less than $10,000 are not included) Call Date 
Name of Issue Amount Price Payable 
Czechoslovak State Loan of 1922......... .... Secured 88... $145,000 100 Apr. 1, 1933 
Czechoslovak State Loan of 1922.............. 74,900 100 - 1, 1933 
Equitable Office Bidg. Corp... 243,000 100 ay 1, 1933 
Paterson Parchment PaperCo................ mes Ga 31,000 102 June 1, 1933 
Nore.—Coupon paying agents or trustees will supply complete list of bond numbers called for redemption. 
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These reviews were written immediately preceding closing time of this issue 
The ratings used in this department are taken from THE FINANCIAL WORLD Independent Appraisals of Listed Stocks 


Alaska Juneau a “C+” 


The earlier ballyhoo attending the sharp 
market swings in the stock of Alaska 
Juneau appears now to have been based 
more upon a theory than on actual re- 
sults, when comparison is made between 
this company and other of the gold pro- 
ducers who were able to make an im- 
proved earnings showing. The expense 
account last year, which showed little re- 
duction from former periods, undoubtedly 
reflects blocking out of additional reserves 
from which profits can accrue, but the 
earnings of only 57 cents a share last 
year compared with 74 cents a share in 
1931 have had a dampening effect upon 
the prices for the stock. Current assets at 
the turn of the year amounted to $1.6 
million, which includes only $9,039 in 
eash against current liabilities of $231,287. 
Depreciation charges show no change 
from other years, but the item of Federal 
Taxes amounting to $59,049 compares 
with more than double that amount 
($121,485) in 1931. After payment of the 
inereased dividend, earnings surplus in 
1932 amounted to $100,370 as against 
$485,441 in 1931, both taken from profits 
before depreciation charges. 


ALLEGHANY CORP. failed to respond 
to the general upswing in prices with the 
opening of the Exchange, reflecting the 
likelihood of a Senatorial investigation being 
turned its way. 


Allied Chemical 4 “B+” 


After considerable interest had been 
aroused among investors in connection 
with the request of the New York Stock 
Exchange that more detailed reports be 
given by companies having their securi- 
ties listed on that Board, Allied Chemical 
has not altered its former policy in re- 
porting its huge holdings of securities at 
a cost of $92.4 millions against $94.6 
millions a year previous. No market 
value is given, but the company states 
that the difference between cost and 
market prices is amply covered by a con- 
tingeney reserve of $55.9 millions. This 
reserve was increased from $54.7 millions 
a year ago, which perhaps might be taken 
as indicating the extent of depreciation 
during 1932. The company reported 
earnings of $3.62 a share for 1932 which 
compares with $6.74 a share earned dur- 
ing 1931. Deficit after dividends amounted 
to $5.7 millions. An increase of $5.8 mil- 
lions in eash is revealed, bringing this 
item to $25.9 millions. Although earn- 
ings were considerably short of the $6 
dividend requirement, there is no doubt 
of the ability of the company to maintain 
this rate by utilizing its huge reserves if it 
so decides, and the price of the stock sup- 
ports this thought in affording a yield of 
only slightly better than 7 per cent. 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS has transferred $2 
millions from surplus to a reserve for re- 
ceivables and contingencies as an off-set 
against losses which may be sustained as a 
result of present economic conditions. 


American Tel. & Tel. 4 - 


Cumulative evidence of the need for an 
adjustment of the present $9 dividend 
rate by American Telephone & Telegraph 
has been given in the dividend reductions 
of several units of the system, and is now 
supported by report of Western Electric, 
manufacturing subsidiary of the company, 
for the year 1932. Reporting its first loss 
since 1908, and the smallest sales volume 
since 1919, a clear insight is given of the 
sealing down throughout the Bell System 
for 90 per cent of Western Electric’s sales 
are made to Bell. Western Electric re- 
veals a deficit of $12.6 millions in 1932 as 
compared with a net profit of $10.8 mil- 
lions in the preceding year. Sales for the 
year were almost halved, amounting to 
only $117.8 millions against $228.9 mil- 
lions in 1931, resulting in a net loss of $10 
millions whereas in 1931 a net profit of 
$9.3 millions was developed on sales. The 
recent market action of the parent com- 
pany stock in hovering around par indi- 
cates the likelihood of a yield around 
either 6 or 7 per cent in the event of any 
downward adjustment being made at the 
next meeting. 


AMERICAN TOBACCO'S earnings of 
$8.46 a share for 1932 not only covered the 
$5 dividend by an ample margin, but the 
company showed an increase of cash on 
hand to $46.5 millions from $26.8 millions, 
and an increase in inventories of leaf 
tobacco of $16 millions during a period of 
favorably low prices. 


American Water Works4 “C+” 


The recent reduction in common stock 
dividends to the present $1 basis for 
American Water Works & Electric had 
anticipated the continuance of an unar- 
rested earnings decline, and results for the 
year ended January 31, 1933, were the 
equivalent of only $1.30 a share on the 
common. For the corresponding period 
of the year preceding the company earned 
$2.92 a share; the recent trend is em- 
phasized by reference to the earnings of 
$1.56 a share for the twelve months ended 
November 30, 1932. Power output of the 
electric subsidiary of the company for the 
month of January, 1933, was 123.9 mil- 
lion k.w.h. against 131.1 millions k.w-h. 
in the same month of last year. Unless a 
reversal of trend is experienced, earnings 
will soon approach dangerously close to 
the $1 dividend requirement and suggest 
the possibility of another adjustment. 


BRUNSWICK-BALKE is taking orders 
on bars and barroom fixtures. 


Canada Dry 4 “Cy” 


Wuerzburger Schlossbraeu, brewed by 
the Wuerzburger Hofbrau Brewery jn 
Germany, will be distributed in the 
United States in bottles |by the Canada 
Dry Sales & Import Corporation, an 
affiliate of Canada Dry Ginger Ale, under 
a contract made with Dr. Dankmar Zer- 
biebel of the Wuerzburger brewery. In 
announcing the contract the Canada Dry 
company said that the beer, about which 
the song ‘‘ Down, Down, Down Where the 
Wuerzburger Flows’’ was composed, will 
be brewed to conform with the 3.2 per 
cent alcoholic content required by Ameri- 
ean law and will be ready for distribution 
by next month. August Luchow, Ine., 
will have the agency for barrel distri- 
bution. 


COCA-COLA is negotiating for the absorp. 
tion of one of the oldest bottling firms in 
Atlanta, with an exchange of stock providing 
the means of acquisition. 


Colgate-Palmolive 4 


Unsettlement and price cutting in at- 
tempting to cope with present conditions 
have made a deep cut in the earnings of the 
soap manufacturers. Determination of 
policy has also invoked internal dissen- 
sion. Therefore in the election of §. 
Bayard Colgate as president of Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet it is not surprising to 
find the Colgate interests succeeding the 
Chicago group as the dominant factor in 
the company. Losses of the size of those 
of last year intimate that the present $1 
dividend is none too secure unless this 
change in management can provide the 
means of restoring former earning power. 
A yield of 10 per cent appears more in- 
viting than it is secure. 


COLUMBIA GAS & ELECTRIC re 
ports earnings of 96 cents a share for 1932; 
in the past two years Columbia has reduced 
loans from $43.5 millions to $15.5 millions. 


Corn Products 4 “B+” 


In the face of reported earnings of $2.77 
a share for 1932, which is 23 cents short 
of the $3 dividend requirement, it would 
appear difficult to justify the recent sharp 
rise in the price of the shares of Corn 
Products Refining, as well as to explain 
the comparatively low yield of around 5 
per cent. Looking deeper into the earn- 
ings report it is revealed that the company 
does not consolidate the earnings of subsi- 
diaries which last year amounted to nearly 
$3 millions. Other income credited in the 
amount of $3.5 millions included slightly 
over $2 millions received as dividends 
from affiliated companies, but most of 
this payment to the parent company came 
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from earnings developed sometime prior 
to 1932. The improvement in earnings of 
these affiliates can be traced to the trans- 
fer of activities abroad when it became 
impossible to produce profitably here. 
Volume of American manufactured goods 
showed a 15 per cent drop last year, with 
exports negligible. Tonnage output of 
foreign subsidiaries was 10 per cent 
greater last year. Making allowance for 
these factors would undoubtedly show the 
dividend to have been earned with a small 
margin to spare. 


GENERAL MOTORS reflects weakness 
among the motor group as well as the likeli- 
hood of the halving of its dividend when the 
directors meet on May 1. 


W. T. Grant 4 = 


With sales for last year $73.1 millions, a 
decrease of only 3.4 per cent from the 
previous year, W. T. Grant was able to 
extract earnings of $1.6 million or the 
equivalent of $1.32 a share. Although 
this represents a decrease from the $2.59 
a share earned in 1931, it denotes consider- 
able improvement in the latter part of the 
year after having reported only 12 cents 
a share earned in the first six months. 
The loss in dollar sales is a direct result of 
lower commodity prices, offsetting a 
greater physical sales volume serving a 
greater number of customers. Profit mar- 
gins were narrowed down, lowering the 
rate of earnings. Forty-two new stores 
were opened during the year, and the 
company contemplates a conservative 
expansion this year. In showing the $1 
dividend covered the margin is not suf- 
ficient to regard a yield of 5 per cent as 
attractive under prevailing conditions. 


INTERNATIONAL CEMENT has in- 
stituted an increase in price of 10 cents a 
barrel at its mills in Indiana, Kansas, New 
York and Pennsylvania. 


Island Creek Coal 4 ~— 


Though earnings for last year amounted 
to only $1.29 a share, Island Creek Coal 
has declared the regular quarterly dividend 
of 50 cents, thus maintaining the $2 rate. 
Earnings in the final quarter of 1932 
showed some improvement, but especially 
in considering the seasonal trend of its 
business, 39 cents a share earned is still 
considerably short of meeting the re- 
quired rate. The outlook does not sug- 
gest any near term or material earnings 
improvement, and the high yield on the 
stock foreshadows the probability of a 
downward revision of the dividend. 


G. R. Kinney was able to reduce its loss 
last year to $590,004 after all charges, 
which compares with a loss of 685,771 in 
1931 when an inventory reduction of $402,- 
962 was charged against reserves. 


Lehn & Fink 4 "SY 


Lehn & Fink continues to be able to earn 
a fair margin over its $2 dividend require- 
ments, as shown by the $3.04 a share 
earned in 1932. This represents a drop 
from $3.59 a share earned in 1931. The 
company had previously reported earn- 
ings for the ten months ended October 31, 
for which period $2.59 was earned. De- 
ducting this from the $3.04 earned in the 
total twelve months, leaves a profit of 45 
cents a share for November and De- 
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A WELL BALANCED 
INVESTMENT PORTFOLIO 


Group % 
Il.... Sound Preferreds ....25 
Ill. . Sound Common Stocks ..25 
IV... Speculative Securities ...25 


Such a portfolio affords diversi- 
fication, satisfactory income, and 
speculative opportunities. It may 
be regarded as the soundest general 
investment program. 


cember, or an average monthly rate of 
221% cents a share. On a yearly basis 
this would be the equivalent of $2.70 a 
share or a balance of 70 cents in excess of 
the $2 dividend. At the current price of 
the stock the yield in excess of 11 per cent 
does not suggest such a margin of safety. 
Current assets at the close of the year 
were over $2 millions against current lia- 
bilities of $313,412. Nearly half of the 
current assets were made up of cash and 
Dominion of Canada bonds, or an amount 
of $935,356 which compares with $450,486 
a@ year previous. 


LIQUID CARBONIC has not partici- 
pated marketwise with the beer stocks al- 
though it is understood that a steady run of 
orders is being received from brewers who 
are preparing for the manufacture of beer. 


Mengel 4 “D+” 
After all the promises of new and novel 
methods of distribution that have been 
introduced for legalized beer, the old line 
products are apparently meeting increased 
demands, for Mengel Company has re- 
ceived an order for 100,000 beer cases 
from Anheuser-Busch, and has given the 
latter company an option on an additional 
100,000 cases. Mengel’s St. Louis plant 
is devoted exclusively to the manufacture 
of beer cases and the president of the 
company estimates that the breweries 
will need $50 millions worth of boxes and 
kegs to handle the distribution of their 
products. The company once enjoyed a 
good business from this industry and bids 
fair to recover it in the light of current 
developments. Having suffered deficits 
for the last several years, the prospect of 
getting back in the earnings column again 
has been reflected by the stock selling at 
new high prices. 


NATIONAL CASH REGISTER directly 
reflects loss of business augmented by can- 
cellations and repossessions in reporting a 
loss for 1932 of $4.5 millions, which com- 
pares with net profit in 1931 from opera- 
tions of $824,239 before special write-offs 
of slightly over $2 millions. 


National Dairy Products 4 “co” 


Reduction of National Dairy Products 
dividend to a $1.20 annual basis against 
the $2 rate formerly paid was amply ex- 
plained by earnings of $1.88 a share for 
the year 1932. Although a more liberal 
rate might have been expected, it must be 


understood that $1.05 of last year’s earn- 
ings came in the first six months of the 
year, leaving only 83 cents earned in the 
second half. The major decline in both 
prices and profits came in the last quarter 
of 1932; thus if any fair portion of the 
rate of earnings in the first six months 
of the year was maintained in the third 
quarter, the final three months could 
hardly have produced earnings in excess 
of the reduced rate of dividend payments. 
Heavy charge-offs of $19.4 millions were 
made for depreciation. The penalties of 
price cutting that have become aggra- 
vated by reduced consumption demands 
have not been lessened in the early months 
of 1933, and in reflecting this condition 
the stock has been selling on a 9 per cent 
yield basis despite the cutting of the 
dividend. The outlook is not such as to 
remove the possibility of another reduc- 
tion unless conditions in the dairying in- 
dustry are materially improved at an 
early date. 


OWENS-ILLINOIS has been busy fill- 
ing rush orders for bottles following the 
legalization of 3.2 beer. 


Phelps Dodge 4 “c} 
Under the conditions existing during the 
past year nothing other than a sizeable 
deficit was anticipated from the opera- 
tions of Phelps Dodge, but to the satis- 
faction of stockholders the loss reported 
was only $3.7 millions, a reduction from 
the $5.1 millions loss sustained in 1931. 
Cash on hand increased to $8.6 millions 
from $7.2 millions a year earlier. During 
the year the corporation retired bonds of 
subsidiary companies aggregating $786,- 
200 and current accounts payable were 
reduced from $11.6 millions to $5 millions. 
Still lacking indications of any pick-up in 
consumptive demand, the company has 
fortified its position while awaiting a re- 
sumption of buying and a more reason- 
able price structure. 


PURE OIL was able to benefit from the 
depressed bond market by retiring its funded 
debt according to sinking fund requirements 
at a saving of half a million dollars, which 
was five times the company’s profits from 
the oil business. 


Seaboard Oil 4 “C+” 


Seaboard Oil has made a good impres- 
sion by its earnings report. During 
1932 a net profit of $858,172 was realized, 
which is equivalent to 71 cents a share on 
the outstanding shares. In the year pre- 
ceding, net profit of $123,711 was equal 
to only 10 cents a share. This improved 
showing was the reason for the declaration 
of an extra dividend payment, which in 
no way weakened the financial position 
of the company, for out of current assets 
of $2.3 millions more than $1.9 million 
was made up of cash and marketable 
securities against current liabilities of 
$204,799. The generally improved show- 
ing of the majority of oil companies last 
year reflected the improvement that took 
place in the later months, but which in 
large part has been offset since by a 
weakening of the price structure. 


TEXAS GULF SULPHUR and FREE- 
PORT TEXAS are contemplating moving 
their operations out of Texas if the proposed 
production tax doubling the present levy is 
passed. 
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ean Smelting & Refining’s results 

for the past year has been that 
notwithstanding further substantial de- 
cline in volume of business and net oper- 
ating income, the company was able to 
report a stronger financial position at the 
close of 1932 than at the beginning. Cash 
and U. S. Government bonds increased 
slightly from $20.9 millions to $21.0 mil- 
lions, and the ratio of current assets to 
current liabilities increased from 5.5-to-1 
to 7.1-to-1. Maintenance of cash position 
was accomplished through stringent econ- 
omies in expenses and construction and 
discontinuance of preferred dividend 
payments and not by reduction of metal 
inventories through sacrifice sales at the 
extremely low prices of last year. 


T= outstanding feature of Ameri- 


Inventories as Assets 


For a number of years it has been the 
company’s practise to divide its inven- 
tories of metals into normal stocks and 
excess stocks, the former representing the 
quantities necessary to the normal con- 
duct of the business. These stocks are in 
effect permanent assets of the business, 
just as are plants, equipment and furni- 
ture; and fluctuations in their value are 
therefore excluded from the income state- 
ment and are adjusted through a special 
reserve account segregated from surplus. 
The excess stocks, however, are in essence 
speculative inventories, and the profit or 
loss derived therefrom reflects the sagacity 
with which the management regulates 
their accumulation and disposition. De- 
preciation in the value of these inven- 
tories is therefore a proper element in the 
net profit or loss of the fiscal accounting 
period. 

During the four years ended with 1932, 
the excess metal stocks were written down 
through charges against earnings by about 
$10 millions. The 1932 charge for this 
purpose was $3.3 millions, the equivalent 
of about $1.80 per share of common stock 
outstanding and approximately the same 
amount as was charged off in 1931. With 
regard to these charges the management 
has stated that ‘‘as the company has 
sold none of the metals in its excess stock 
and as they were originally acquired at 
average prices below the average prices 
of this century, it seems not unreasonable 
to continue to believe that, with the 
return of normal times, this write-down 
should be substantially regained and not 
prove to be a permanent loss. In that 
event, the regaining of former inventory 
loss will be shown as a profit in subse- 
quent years.” In addition to the $10 
millions of inventory write-down of ex- 
cess stocks in the past four years there 
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Smelter’s Cash 


Position Strong 


American Smelting continues to main- 
tain its leadership as the world’s largest 
smelter and refiner of non-ferrous metals 


was a depreciation of about $17 millions 
in normal stocks. bringing total inventory 
depreciation for the depression to the 
striking figure of $27 millions, equivalent 
to nearly $15 a share. 

Bookkeeping charges for depreciation, 
depletion and obsolescence were slightly 
smaller in 1932 than in 1931 and substan- 
tial operating economies were achieved. 
Nevertheless, the decline in gross revenues 
due to smaller volume of business and 
lower prices resulted in a substantial 
deficit, after interest and all other charges, 
of $4.5 millions, compared with net profit 
of $875,000 in 1931. In terms of the 
common stock, last year showed a deficit 
of $4.96 a share compared with deficit of 
$2.09 a share in 1931. There was a deficit 
before interest charges equal to 1.55 
times those requirements, whereas in 1931 
interest was earned 1.49 times. 

It is obvious that any long continuance 
of present conditions would jeopardize 
the position of the company’s first mort- 
gage 5s of 1947, which are outstanding to 
the amount of $37.2 millions; but the fact 
that there is no near term probability of 
default is amply witnessed by the strong 
financial position and by the adequacy 
of cash earnings for meeting interest 
payments. The total of bookkeeping 
charges last year, involving no cash out- 
lay, was $8.2 millions, indicating that on 
a cash basis interest requirements were 
earned about 3.1 times. There was an 
increase in outstanding bonds during the 
year of $3.5 millions principal amount, 
issued for acquisition of the business and 
assets of Federated Metals Corporation, 
subject to an outstanding bond issue of 
$2.2 millions. Federated Metals is the 
largest company dealing in the collection, 
re-treatment and re-sale of non-ferrous 
metals that have once been used. This 
acquisition supplements and rounds out 
American Smelting’s increasing activities 
in the same field. 


A Strong Leverage Factor 


In addition to the bonds above men- 
tioned, Smelters has outstanding $70 
millions par value of 7 per cent and 6 per 
cent preferred stock and 1,830,000 shares 
of no par common stock. The junior issue 
thus has a substantial factor of leverage 
which will work as strongly in its favor 
with returning business and industrial 
activity as it has to its disadvantage 
during the past three years. It appears 
probable that omission of preferred divi- 
dends has come so late in the depression 
that the accumulated arrears when pay- 
ments are resumed will not be an excessive 
burden ahéad of the dividend prospects 
of the common stock. 


American Smelting has not lost its posi- 
tion of leadership as the world’s largest 
smelter and refiner of non-ferrous metals 
and will enjoy substantial recovery in 
business and profits when economic re- 


‘covery definitely manifests itself. 
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Eliminating Nuisance Taxes 


WO-CENT postage for first class mail 

is being forecast for July 1, 1933. The 
Post Office Department is facing a loss of 
over $100 millions in business during 
1933 alone if the present three-cent rate 
is maintained. The loss is directly attrib- 
uted to the fact that 100 million fewer 
letters each week are being mailed as 
compared with a year ago. It may de- 
velop that the cut in first class postage will 
be the first step in the elimination of nui- 
sance taxes. A second move should be 
the lifting of the two-cent tax on bank 
checks which has had its rather obvious 
effect on bank clearings, regarded by many 
as an important index of business activity. 


The Investors’ 
platform 


EFORE the investing public 
B can feel assured of the exis- 
tence of the fullest measures 
for its protection, THe FINaNciaL 
Wor.tp believes necessary, and it 
insists upon, the adoption of the 
essential reforms outlined in the 
following platform. The more 
insistent that investors are for the 
inauguration of these reforms, the 
more quickly will the day arrive 
when these safeguards will become 
a part of our financial structure: 


I. Public Directors 
II. Independent Audits 
III. Standardized Reports 
IV. Constructive Trading 
Reforms 
V. Independent Protec- 
tive Committees 
VI. Full Publicity on Secur- 
ity Offerings 


A special article has been pre- 
pared concerning the great need 
of these reforms and the power of 
investors to bring about their 
adoption, a copy of which will be 
mailed to any interested investor. 
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COLUMN 


Compuications continue to arise, a 
natural aftermath of the nation-wide 
banking difficulties. Receivership for the 
great Studebaker Corporation has been 
announced, and is at least partially 
traceable to the recent bank holiday. 


Norwrrastanpina the fact that the 
corporation’s liquid assets were far in 
excess of current liabilities, it had to 
apply for the protection of the courts 
because the combination of its new $14 
million note issue and the banking strin- 
gency prevents it from financing its spring 
requirements through its usual banking 
sources. Therefore as a matter of pre- 
caution, and not as a confession of in- 
solvency, it was deemed advisable to 
apply for this receivership. 


Tamronanry as it may be, yet coming 
out of a clear sky, it is a disagreeable sur- 
prise to the shareholders. What hap- 
pened to Studebaker is what sporadically 
follows every upheaval when business 
and banking cannot function as readily 
as under more normal conditions. 


Is REGARD to Studebaker one wonders 
why, after having had a remarkably good 
business in a single line, it should have 
stretched out its arm of ambition to ac- 
quire other properties which were more 
or less competitive to its own line. One 
sometimes wonders whether the single 
track is not the best track on which to 
operate instead of having so many 
branches shooting off here and there. At 
least when one is operating on a single 
track with a single business, it is under 
better control than when one has off- 
shoots (in good times they may be called 
feeders) tied to the business. The more 
feeders one has in good times, the more 
parasites there are in bad times draining 
the life blood out of the main stem of the 
business. 


Own of the sound improvements that 
may emerge from the debacle through 
which we have just passed is more con- 
centration and less expansion, and 
business as a result should be healthier in 
the end. 


I, wAs regrettable to notice in one of the 
large metropolitan papers, a week ago, 
a carping criticism of the opening of the 
banks. The writer seemed to infer that 
the government was too hasty in opening 
the banks in the three days allotted for 
that purpose. One wonders what this 
critic would have done had he been in the 
government’s place. 


To HAVE opened up 13,000 banks out of 
17,000 in three days was a herculean task, 
and had never been accomplished by this 
government or any other government in 
the world. The layman, away from the 
scene of all activity, will never be able to 
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appreciate the 
hours that were 
spent by the 
men entrusted 
with this grave 
responsibility 
and the nerve-racking concentration which 
they must have devoted to their task. 


Ir must be realized that in the opening 
of such a vast number of institutions, 
there may have been some error com- 
mitted here and there, but not of any 
grave import. The work was done well, 
a fact which is apparent from what has 
since followed. In building any structure 
hurriedly, the final inspection may dis- 
close some cement out of place, or an 
occasional brick not exactly in its proper 
place, but those slight defects may have 
no bearing whatever upon the solidity 
and stability of the structure. 


Tass all reminds me of a story of what 
happened once in a western mining camp. 
A gold rush was on and the prospectors 
were more concerned with finding the 
yellow metal than they were in the char- 
acter of shacks they were putting up to 
house themselves and their families. In 
that community there was an old crank 
who was criticizing everything and every- 
body. He kept wandering about while 
the building activity was in process, com- 
plaining that the shacks looked terrible, 
until finally his criticisms got on the 
nerves of the sheriff, and the latter said 
to old Gabe: ‘‘Well, I have heard your 
criticisms for the last time, and unless 
you can tell me in a week’s time how to 
improve on the shacks I shall put you in 
the calaboose.”’ Before the week ended 
Gabe wrote the sheriff a short note say- 
ing that inasmuch as he could not tell 
how to improve the shacks he thought it 
best to leave town. 


Is A radio message to the people, a 
message which was very constructive, 
Director of the Budget Lewis H. Douglas 
told quite plainly the cause of the bank- 
ing crisis. These causes corresponded 
to a marked degree with the very factors 
Tue FrinanctaL Wortp has pointed 
out during the past three years as de- 
manding attention. It was fear that 
resulted in deposit withdrawals, and as 
withdrawals continued they brought 
about compulsory liquidation in securi- 
ties so that an avalanche started which 
could not help but result in a-total col- 
lapse. Finally came a national mora- 
torium so that the forces of resistance 
could be marshalled and used as a dam 
to check further onslaughts. 


Tas is the true picture, and one which 
historians will paint in the future. Un- 
fortunately, the national moratorium to 
which we were compelled to resort should 
have taken place two years ago. If it 
had, we would not have been so badly 


Odd Lots 


The small investor whose trading 
capital is limited, finds in Odd 
Lot trading the same advantages 
enjoyed by the large investor in 
his purchase of large blocks of 
stock. 

He takes advantage of the same 
market prices, the same pros- 
pects for profit and the same de- 
gree of security. 

In Odd Lot buying the larger in- 
vestor may gain the safety 
factors existing in diversifica- 
tion. Our booklet ‘Odd Lot 
Trading”’ tells the entire story. 


Ask for F. W. 570 


100 Share Lots 


John Muir&@ 


New Exchange 
39 Broadway New York 
Branch Office—11 West 42nd St. 


Complete 
Brokerage Service 


Orders for bonds and 
Stocks solicited 


GOODBODY & CO. 


Members New York and Philadelphia Stock 
Exchanges and New York Curb Exchange 


115 Broadway 60 East 42nd Street 
New York New York 


Branch Office 
1424 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


New Decline 
Ahead? 


Send for FREE Bulletin FWM-25 


American Institute of Finance 
260 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


STOCKS 4x0 COMMODITIES 


Folder explaining margin requirements, commis- 
sion charges and trading units furnished on request. 
Cash or Margin Accounts 


Inquiries Invited 


SPRINGS & CO. 


“BROKERAGE SERVICE SINCE 1898"' 
Members New York Stock Exchange and other leading exchanges 
60 Beaver St. NEW YORK 15 W. 47th St. 


“CAN I MAKE MONEY 


—on a limited amount of capital ?’’ 
A few hundred dollars buys 10 shares of some of the 
best stocks at today’s low prices. ‘‘ Market Action"’ 
(weekly) is for traders, while ‘Investment Outlook" 
(every other week) is for investors. Send for FREE 
sample copies. Or, send $1 for 4 weeks’ trial. 


WETSEL State New York 
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General Foods’ Fourth Quarter Poor 


First Quarter Prospects Improved 


the report of fourth quarter earn- 

ings of General Foods, for it was 
in the December 7, 1932, issue that THE 
FinanciaL made the following 
comment: 

“The last quarter of any year is always 
the least favorable for General Foods as 
it is a matter of practise in the wholesale 
food business for dealers to clear their 
shelves of inventories at the year-end in 
order to show as strong a cash position as 
possible in their annual statements.” 

But in the final quarter of last year 
General Foods did suffer to an unusual 
degree. In fact, thetecompany just made 
ends meet. Net income for the year at 
$10.3 millions was equal to $1.97 a share 
on the 5.3 million shares outstanding, or 
exactly the same per share earnings as 
for the nine months period ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1932. For 1931 net earnings of 
$18.2 millions equaled $3.44 a share. 


N: SURPRISE to our subscribers is 


Financial Position 


Despite the decline in earnings the 
company’s financial position was little 
impaired. Current assets stood at $32.3 
millions on December 31, 1932, compared 
with $35.8 millions for the preceding year, 
while current liabilities were $5.2 millions, 
compared with $5.4 millions in the pre- 
ceeding year. The ratio of current assets 
to current liabilities at the end of 1932 
stood at 6.2 to 1 compared with 6.7 to 1 
the year before; 5.3 to 1 for 1930, and 
3.7 to 1 for 1929. 

The past year was not without its 
favorable developments. During 1932 
General Foods acquired all of the capital 
stock of Sanka Coffee Corporation. Since 
March, 1928, General Foods had been 
handling the production and sales of 
Sanka under a contract with the Euro- 
pean originators of decaffeinated coffee. 
The contract contained an option for the 
purchase by General Foods of all the 
capital stock. This was exercised during 
the year, so that Sanka Coffee Corpora- 
tion is now a wholly owned subsidiary. 
The acquisition is regarded as a construc- 
tive development as sales of Sanka have 
increased steadily every year since 1928. 


Late in 1931 General Foods purchased 
all of Frosted Foods common stock 
owned by Goldman Sachs Trading Cor- 
poration. At that time General Foods and 
Goldman Sachs Trading Corporation 
agreed that they would convert Frosted 
Foods notes into an issue of non-cumu- 
lative 6 per cent Frosted Foods preference 
stock to be especially authorized for the 
purpose. During 1932 the terms of the 
preference stock issue were agreed upon, 
the notes were canceled, and preference 
stock issued therefor. General Foods now 
owns all the common stock in Frosted 
Foods, representing the equivalent of 
180,000 shares of General Foods com- 
mon stock, or 3.4 per cent of a total of 
5.3 million shares of General Foods com- 
mon stock outstanding, December 31, 
1932. Following this transaction the num- 
ber of retail outlets for Birdseye Frosted 
Foods more than doubled and now total 
over 400 units. Sales through these outlets 
are reported to be expanding. Consider- 
able progress is said to have been made 
in sales to institutions, hotels, restau- 
rants, clubs, and steamship and railroad 
interests. 


The Mayonnaise Tie-Up 


Early in 1932, Richard Hellmann, a 


subsidiary of General Foods Corporation, 
was merged with Best Foods. The new 
company, jointly owned by Gold Dust 
and General Foods, has enabled many 
operating economies and distribution ad- 
vantages. 

Baker-Bennett-Day, a new subsidiary 
of General Foods, was formed in May, 
1932, following the merging of Bennett 
Day Importing, of New York, with the 
edible nut department of Franklin Baker. 
Baker-Bennett-Day was formed to pro- 
cess and market a line of nuts both shelled 


The public utility system of... 


Standard Gas and Electric Company 


serves 1,662 cities and towns of twenty states... combined 
.total customers 1,603,403...installed 
generating capacity 1,587,682 kilowatts... properties operate 
under the direction of Byllesby Engineering and Manage- 


population 6,000,000.. 


ment Corporation, the Company’s wholly-owned subsidiary. 
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and in the shell. These products are sold 
under the King Cole, Vitapack, and 
Baker labels. 

It is the opinion of Colby M. Chester, 
president of General Foods, that earnings 
for the quarter ended March 30, 1933, 
will be satisfactory ‘“‘if operations for 
January, February and the first half of 
March, 1933, are continued for the re- 
mainder of the present month.” 

The fact that the company has had to 
dip into surplus to maintain its $2 annual 
dividend indicates that the payment can 
not be regarded as secure. While the 
company’s strong financial position could 
warrant a maintenance of dividends, a 
readjustment may be necessary if there 
is not a further marked improvement in 
earnings by mid-year. 


Quake No Insurance Factor 


HE recent California earthquake will 

not, of course, have the same disas- 
trous effects on insurance companies as 
did the similar disturbance in the San 
Francisco district in 1906. Total earth- 
quake insurance in force in that state 
approximates $265 millions, and only a 
small area was affected; a check-up of 
known factors by insurance executives 
has resulted in the opinion that no one 
company will suffer a loss greater than 
$250,000. Total fire loss, it is estimated, 
will amount to little more than $1 million 
and life loss will probably not exceed 
$100,000, all of which is divided among 
numerous companies. Consequently the 
quake can hardly be regarded as a factor 
of importance in the status of the insur- 
ance companies. 
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Book Review 


MODERN FOREIGN EXCHANGE. By 
Franklin Escher. 219 p. The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York. $2. 


HE author of ‘‘Modern Foreign Ex- 
change”’ lifts the veil of mystery from 
foreign exchange transactions and gives a 


. Clear exhibition of the principles govern- 


ing that special market, allowing the 
average man in the street to gain a clear 
understanding of what is generally be- 
lieved the, most difficult division in mod- 
ern banking. The book is by no means a 
handbook for foreign exchange dealers and 
it lacks any formulas or tabulations used 
in this field. It deals with the underlying 
principles and answers fundamental ques- 
tions in reference to such problems as the 
gold standard, international debt rela- 
tions, exchange control, tariffs, quotas, 
foreign bond flotations, central bank poli- 
cies, exchange between gold and silver 
countries, foreign trade relationships— 
in short, all timely topics, a thorough 
understanding of which is necessary to 
arrive at a sound judgment of present day 
economic difficulties at home and abroad. 
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Or Gossip a Customers’ Man ms 


», Hears Around Broad and Wall bay. 


Hoover's farewell breakfast in N. Y. was with General Atterbury of Pennsy which 
gives a hint at why the new administration has been patronizing B. & O. . . . Those 
smarties that told us all the banks would be closed four months after Roosevelt was 
inaugurated were all wrong, it was four hours before the ceremony. . . . And they 
tell us that the closing of the banks was unconstitutional—well, what to do about it? 

. National City is chiselling—the name of the National City Company off the 
doors of all branches. . On the reopening day Corn Products common made a 
new high while the preferred was hitting a new low. . . . President Mortimer 
Bruckner of the Clearing House had his photo taken for the first time in twenty years 
during the early thoughts of scrip issuance. . . . New York City is better known 
now as the city of Five Borrows. . . . The mentholated ciggies must face new 
competition with Kool on the market. . . . The Salt Lake City Mining Exchange 
was the first to ring the gong in the reopening. . . . That Stock Exchange broker 
sold his seat last week because he is going to Montreal to edit a paper there. . . . 


Every member of the new Cabinet was invited to the Newspaper Correspondent’s 
dinner except one—Miss Perkins—it was a stag affair. . . . To satisfy the jig-saw 
craze 240 tons of steel strip were sold for dies, and puzzles are being made up in 
chocolate. . . . A New York store advertised last week that a 10 per cent discount 
would be given on purchases paid for in gold—the gold then to be deposited in banks 
without the embarrassment. . . . Sounds funny to read about that hoarder coming 
into the bank with $46,000 in gold in his pocket—the scales say that much would 
weigh 185 pounds. . . . Even before investigations, your dictionary defined Ana- 
conda as a very large non-venomous serpent. . The Japs seized a freighter carry- 
ing 100 American motor trucks consigned to the Chinese forces. . . . New York City 
had an increase in passenger cars last year over 1931. . . . William C. Durant is 
sending out a questionnaire to thousands of business and professional men asking 
their opinion of the country’s most pressing problem—they are likely the same bunch 
that were writing to him in 1929 wanting to know what stocks were going to do. . . . 


Arrzr denying extradition of Samuel Insull, it is found that the Greek judges 
sitting in the case are paid $50 a month salary. . . . Stockholders of Skelly Oil are 
wondering about that item of $2.4 millions carried as deferred receivables on which a 
reserve has been set up in the same amount. ... . Utah has a bill directing the 
treasurer pay all public employees in gold, which is to demonstrate the inadequacy 
of gold as a monetary base. . . . The lights in President Roosevelt’s bedroom were 
not turned out before 2 A.M. during the first ten days on his new job and during the 
morbidtorium J. P. Morgan’s Madison Avenue mansion was lit up like the front of a 
movie house. . . . More than half of the motor plants in the country were closed 
last week. . . . An air conditioning concern is not in such good condition itself and 
the rumor mongers have it going to Worthington to eventually rest in the arms of 
Westinghouse. . . . Budget Director Douglas rides a bike to work and parks it up 
in his office, which looks good for budget balancing. . . . 


Laven off if you can the fact that one of your congressmen receives two pay 
checks each month, one for law making and the other ($225) as a disabled war vet. 
... There was only one dissenting vote in continuing the N. Y. State additional 
two cent stock transfer tax for another year. .. . Though John D., Jr. and Edsel 
Ford are recognized as two of the greatest experts on diamonds, their recent confabs 
were not on precious stones but on banks—and not Detroit but New York. . . . The 
R. F. C. tried to cash in on the California earthquake, having taken earthquake, in- 
surance as collateral for loans that. were made but the insurance companies are seeking 
loans to pay off with... . Although $300 million is supposed to have been con- 
verted into gold by large corporations a few days before the bank closings, those two 
large ones most frequently mentioned are not guilty. . . . With all the bad debts 
charged off in income tax returns it appears that we went through a period of “‘friend- 
sied finance.”’ Governor Lehman swore off smoking at the start of the year 
but the pressure was so heavy recently he went heavily again for the old weed. .. . 


You may not think so but John D. Rockefeller is no longer the richest of the rich 
for the depression took him down many pegs. . . . When they locked up the banks 
instead of the bankers the only one that continued to function was run by a woman 
and her name Battles. . . . The Nobel Prize last year was worth $15,000 less than a 
year preceding because of the rate of exchange. . Ogden Mills got two director- 
ships in less than a week, Seaboard Oil and National Biscuit—the latter keeps him 
still in the dough. . . . Those six members of the defunct bucket shop, D. V. Ben- 
nett & Co., are subject to spending 265 years in the pen between them—too bad it 
probably will be shortened. 
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BUY THESE FIVE 
CHEAP STOCKS NOW 
—for exceptional profit 


dam shrewd investors who bought stocks last 
summer, when everyone was bearish, made as 
tonishing profits in a few brief weeks. Shaw 
doubled their money in less than two months. 

A similar opportunity is yours today. Before 
long there will be another swift upswing in prices. 
If you buy the right stocks at the right time, your 
profit will be tremendous. 

We have selected five low-priced issues which 
we believe will advance rapidly during the next 
upswing. All sell below $25 a share, two below 
$12, and one at less than $9. Each company is an 
important factor in its industry. All are sound in 
spite of the depression. You could not possibly in- 
vest in five more attractive issues. 1 

The names of these five stocks will be sent to ay 
investor absolutely free. Also an interesting 
let, ‘MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS.” No 
charge—no obligation. 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
Div. 384, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 


YOU CAN BUY 
Good Securities 


in Small or Large Lots 


Partial Payments 


Ask for Booklet F.8 which explains 
our plan and terms 


James M. Leopold & Co. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


70 Wall Street New York 
Established 1884 


— 
“Low-Priced Stocks a Buy?” 


Send for free copy 


Babson’s 
Reports 


and the famous 
BABSONCHART 
Div. 17-48 Babson Park, Mass. 


MARKET TERMS 


and trading methods clearly explained ina peiptul 
booklet sent free on request. Ask for booklet Ki 


Same care given to large or small orders. 


(HisHoLm (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Erchange 
52 Broadway New York 


e 

Why Wait Any Longer? 

Learn what controls market action 

and price movements. 

See how you can protect your capital 

and accelerate its growth. 

Send for booklet F.W. 3 

A. W. Wetsel Advisory Service, Inc. 
Chrysler Buliding New York 


STOCKS 


carried on conservative margin 


H. F. McCONNELL & CO. 


(Established 1908) 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 
60 Wall Tower, N. Y. Tel. WHitehall 4-6400 
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4 American Sugar — 


Earnings Stability in 
a Depressed Industry 


was one of highly unstable prices 

for the sugar industry, with the 
general trend towards lower levels, 
American Sugar Refining was able to 
turn in an operating profit approaching 
that of the previous year. Earnings on 
refining operations for 1932 amounted to 
$5.3 millions as against $5.6 millions for 
1931. However, there were substantial 
changes in interest requirements as the 
company has continued its policy of re- 
tiring large amounts of its funded debt, 
which policy has increased the net amount 
available for dividends. For 1932 in- 
terest charges on the company’s debt 
amounted to $453,000 as against $755,000 
in 1931 and $1.1 million in 1930. Re- 
flecting interest savings and the amounts 
charged for premiums and discounts on 
the bonds ealled and purchased in the 
open market, earnings for 1932 were 
$2.62 per share as compared with $2.23 
per share for the previous twelve months. 
If net income is computed before sub- 
tractions for discounts and premiums on 
bonds, the respective figures are $3.01 
for 1932 and $3.17 for the previous year. 


D == the fact that last year 


Funded Debt Reduced 


On the first of this year the company 
retired a further amount of $4 millions 
of its 6 per cent bonds at a price of 10214, 
thereby reducing the total amount out- 
standing to $3.5 millions out of an original 
issue of $30 millions floated in 1922 and 
maturirig in 1937. The ealling of the $4 
millions early this year, although involv- 
ing a premium of $100,000, will result in 
subsequent annual savings of interest 
charges of about 53 cents per share of 
common. 

Financial position of the company at 
the end of 1932 showed the usual strength 
with current assets of $27 millions (in- 
eluding $14.9 millions in cash) as against 
eurrent liabilities of $5.3 millions. De- 
preciation charges were maintained at $1 
million, which is the same as reported 
for the two previous years. The valua- 
tion of the company’s investments shows 
practically no change since 1924, being 
carried at amounts varying between $25 
millions and $26 millions. However, the 
statement of certification of the auditors 
says that ‘‘owing to economic and other 
conditions affecting the sugar industry 
it does not appear possible to arrive at an 
accurate appraisal value of the loans 
reported at $22 millions and the invest- 
ments of the company in its Cuban raw 
sugar properties and in domestic beet 
companies.”’” This statement appears to 
indicate the possibility of a downward 
revision of such assets sometime in the 
future and probably charged against 
surplus now standing at $20.8 millions. 

Gradual decline in consumption was 
one of the unfavorable factors with which 
the company was faced during 1932. 
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During that year total consumption of 
sugar in the United States was 93.29 
pounds per capita as against 98.47 pounds 
in 1931, 99.37 pounds in 1930 and a peak 
of 108.13 pounds in 1929. A more serious 
adverse development was the growing 
imports of refined sugar from Cuba, 
Porto Rieo, Hawaii and the Philippines, 
causing corresponding decline in melting 
in the United States. The imports of 
refined sugar, especially those from Cuba, 
are a grave menace to American domestic 
refiners, as under present tariff schedules 
such transactions can be made on a profit- 
able basis. The importer of 100 pounds 
of refined sugar from Cuba pays $2.12 in 
duties, whereas the American refiner who 
has to import 107 pounds of raw sugar to 
produce 100 pounds refined has to pay 
$2.14 in duties, and, of course, pays much 
higher wages in the refining process. Con- 
sequently American refiners are making 
every effort to secure protection against 
imports of refined sugar, which practically 
results in a duplication of refining facili- 
ties abroad whereas the established re- 
fining capacity in this country is more 
than sufficient to take care of all domestic 
needs. Prospects are that the duty on re- 
fined will be increased so as to place it on 
the same competitive basis with raw sugar. 


Imports Increase 


Imports of refined or white sugar into 
the United States last year were re- 
ported at 589,000 tons as against 447,000 
tons in 1931, 360,000 tons in 1930 and 
only 16,000 tons in 1925 which, ineident- 
ally, is the year when Cuba started its 
own refining industry. 

Furthermore, the Cuban five year 
restriction plan prevented American 
Sugar from taking full advantage of the 
producing facilities of its Cuban plan- 
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tations, the Centrals Cunagua and 
Jaronu. The plan allowed the company 
the harvesting of only 40 per cent of the 
standing cane on its plantations. Out 
of the 1932 production of 770,000 bags, 
only 557,000 were allotted for shipment 
into the United States, whereas the bal- 
ance was partly diverted to England and 
partly used for Cuban consumption. For 
the current year the grinding quota has 
been further reduced by 203,000 bags to 
only 567,000 bags. Consequently opera- 
tions of these Cuban enterprises resulted 
in a out-of-pocket loss of $382,000 even 
before such items as depreciation, in- 
terest and dividends. However, these re 
sults are not included in the statement of 
American Sugar Refining and no changes 
are made in the valuation of these interests 
for reasons outlined in the above state- 
ment. 

There is little doubt that during the 
current year the company’s Cuban enter- 
prises will again operate in the red and 
that an adjustment of these interests in 
the balance sheet will sooner or later 
become necessary. Expected _ tariff 
changes affecting imports of refined should 
allow the company to regain the volume 
of production that during recent years 
has been lost to imported refined sugar, 
General price conditions for sugar offer a 
somewhat more encouraging outlook, as 
at the present time production is below 
consumption. 


Better Prospects Ahead? 


The fact that the company has been 
able to make a satisfactory showing last 
year under very unfavorable conditions 
augurs well for improvement of its earn- 
ing power as soon as present difficulties, 
especially the competition of imported re- 
fined, are removed and better times bring 
with them an increase in consumption. 

The company’s common stock cur- 
rently yields about 5.5 per cent on the 
basis of the $2 annual dividend, a rate of 
payment which it appears can be com- 
fortably continued. The 7 per cent 
cumulative preferred selling around 90 
and offering a.return of 7.7 per cent ap- 
pears to be in an attractive investment 
position, but its bonds at about 104 
have the disadvantage of being quoted 
above their call price, a factor of impor- 
tance in view of the rapidity with which 
they are being retired. 


Trademarked Drug Products. 
Bootlegging Stopped 


ITH a genuine sign of relief the 

manufacturers of leading nationally 
advertised drug products returned to 
their respective offices last week with a 
feeling of emancipation from one of the 
most vicious rackets which have grown 
up in recent years. The drug counter- 
feiting rings have at last been broken 
and the bootleggers which have’ been 
specializing in imitating standard brands 
of medicines and patent medicines are now 
behind the bars. In the several raids 
made by the New York police since early 
1931, some $250,000 worth of fake drug 
store products were confiscated as well as 
complete pill making machinery, printing 
plates, bottling machinery and labels. 


One of the first clues to development 
of the racket was when a prominent drug 
company started receiving complaints 
that one of its prominent remedies was 
giving children convulsions instead of that 
soothing feeling which was supposed to 
result. A chemical analysis proved that 
the counterfeit was a dangerous imitation 
of the long established remedy. 

Among the important counterfeits 
which were uncovered in the investiga- 
tion were ‘‘Listerine” of the Lambert 
Company, ‘‘Jad Salts’? of American 
Home Products, ‘‘Lux’’ soap of Lever 
Bros., Ltd., Coca-Cola, Bromo-Seltzer, 
and Drug Incorporated’s ‘‘Castoria” 
and ‘‘ Midol’”’ tablets. 
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McKeesport Tin Plate’s 
1932 Record 


Expense Control Holds Up Earnings 


PERATIONS and earnings of the 
MeKeesport Tin Plate Company 
during the depression years pro- 

vide an interesting basis for comparison 
during this period with accomplishments 
of other industrials, especially the steels, 
and lend support to the soundness of a 
novel sales policy pursued by the com- 
pany during the past several years. If the 
year 1929 may be taken to represent 
capacity operation, on the basis of peak 
sales of $17.2 millions in that year opera- 
tions in 1932 averaged 58 per cent; 76 per 
cent in 1931 and 96 per cent in 1930. In 
contrast, the steel industry last year 
averaged about 20 per cent of capacity, 
38 per cent in 1931 and 63 per cent in 
1930. 

Operations of the company during the 
past several years suggest comparative 
freedom from uneconomic competition; 
producer-consumer trade agreements are 
respected and prices of both basic ma- 
terials and the finished product have been 
subject to little variation during the 
depression period. During the boom 
period from 1925 to 1929 sales increased 
only $1.1 million, or by about 7 per cent, 
while the loss in revenues of more recent 
years mainly represents smaller require- 
ments of the company’s established cus- 
tomers. The manufacture of tin plate is 
a highly specialized process which has 
limited the number of producers, nearly 
70 per cent of total output now being 
concentrated in the hands of four com- 
panies, U. S. Steel, National Steel, Beth- 
lehem Steel and this company. 


A Specialty Business 


Tin plate is the only product which 
McKeesport manufactures directly. How- 
ever, a subsidiary, the Metal Package 
Corporation, manufactures tin cans and 
other containers from the tin plate pur- 
chased exclusively from the parent com- 
pany. Purchasers of tin plate directly 
from McKeesport Tin Plate include 
American Can, Continental Can, Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea, Borden and Corn 
Products Refining, while customers of 
Metal Package Corporation include Ar- 
mour, United Drug, Squibb, American 
Tobacco and Colgate-Palmolive-Peet. 
The majority of these companies have 
been customers of McKeesport Tin Plate 
for a number of years and sales policy of 
the company has been to improve rela- 
tionship with established customers rather 
than to open up new channels of distri- 
bution in fields served by competitors. 

' Earnings growth during the past decade 
has been brought about largely by an 
inerease in operating efficiency. In 1926 
the company sold a $6 million issue of 
bonds (since retired) and the proceeds 
were used to completely modernize 
plants and equipment. Following rehabil- 
itation of production facilities in that 
year, profits increased steadily during the 
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next four years although sales expanded 
only moderately. Net sales in 1932 
amounted to $9.9 millions as compared 
with $13 millions in the preceding year, 
a decline of 24 per cent. However, costs 
of sales and general expenses were re- 
duced to $8.7 millions last year from 
$11.3 millions in 1931, a reduction of 23 
per cent. In effect, each $1 loss in sales 
was offset by an 84-cent reduction in 
costs. Net income available for the 
common last year amounted to $1.5 
million, equal to $5.01 per share, as 
compared with $1.9 million, or $6.51 a 
share in the previous year. From 1929 
to 1932, operating expenses were reduced 
from $14.4 millions to $8.7 millions, or by 
about 40 per cent, while sales declined 
42 per cent. 

That the company is still able to 
operate in the black on a 42 per cent 
reduction in gross revenues attests to the 
close control over operating expenses as 
well as the absence of a fixed charge 
burden. Unlike the typical steel com- 
pany, McKeesport Tin Plate has neither 
funded debt nor preferred stock, so that 
entire net earnings accrue to the 300,000 
shares of no par common shares, which 
are now on a $4 dividend basis. 


Financially Strong 


The company has a comfortable work- 
ing capital position, current assets at the 
end of 1932 amounting to $5 millions as 
compared with current liabilities of only 
$603,328. Current assets included $2.7 
millions in cash, more than double inven- 
tories (at or below cost) of $1.3 million. 
The company follows conservative book- 
keeping practices, particularly in refer- 
ence to amounts set aside for depreciation 
and in the valuation of assets. Fixed 
assets had an assigned value of $18.6 
millions at the end of last year against 
which a depreciation reserve of $9.8 
millions has been set up. Although the 
company’s investment in Metal Package 
Corporation is carried upon the books of 
the subsidiary at a value of $6.5 millions, 
its value is carried at $3 millions on the 
parent company’s books. 

Earnings of $5.01 per share in 1932 
represented a dividend coverage of 125 
per cent. While any further material 
reduction in operating expenses may prove 
impractical, there is basis for the belief 
that revenues for the current year should 
compare favorably with those of 1932, 
particularly because of indicated better- 
ment in the fruit and vegetable packing 
fields. Due to the company’s established 
policy of adding moderately to surplus 
in each year from earnings, future divi- 
dend payments will necessarily be gov- 
erned by earnings. The present price of 
the stock, at which a 7.4 per cent yield is 
afforded, reflects some optimism as to 
future payments as well as the issue’s 
longer term speculative merit. 


Shotland 
& Sbotland 


Men’s Tailors 
15 West 45th St., N. Y. 
Successful business 
men select custom- 
tailored individu- 
ally made clothes. 


Tinest imported 
fabrics. Samples 
and style booklet 
sent on request. 


The Central Station Serving 
CHICAGO, the World’s 
Fair City—1893-1933 


buy—now? 


American Securities Service on last week’s 
strong rally recommended sales. Stocks now 
down, buy yet? Send for copy, free, of 


** Stock Market Outlook”’ 


AMERICAN SECURITIES SERVICE 
Suite 3102, Fifty Broadway, New York 


We have prepared an analysis of 


CONNECTICUT VALLEY 
BREWING CORPORATION 


which we will mail free upon request 
BARRY AND COMPANY 
60 Broad Street New York 


You Can Earn Money Now 
YOU ASK HOW? 


Qperny by acting as special repre- 
sentative of THE FINANCIAL WorLpD 
in your own community as well as in 
surrounding towns if desired. 


WE havedecided to add 25 energetic 
subscription salesmen to our staff. 
We suggest you make application at once 
if you wish to be considered in our big 
1933 Campaign. To those whose record 
and background are satisfactory, we offer 
a liberal commission on every new sub- 
scription and in addition a substantia] 
bonus for every five orders. 


Write today for details and mention 
briefly your past business experience. 
H. L. Vonderlieth 
The Financial World 
53 Park Place - - New York, N.Y. 
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FINANCIAL 
WORLD 


BINDER 


THAT 
HOLDS 26 ISSUES 


HIS handsome binder 

which we have pro- 
vided for the convenience 
of Tue 
readers was designed by 
Paul Kummer, one of 
America’s fewnoted 
modelers in metal. 

Between its artistic dark 
green leather-like covers, 
patterned after the best 
Be efforts of early masters in 
eens. hand tooling, you can 

quickly and easily insert 

your copies of Tue Finan- 

Wortp as they come 
ee to you each week, gradu- 
i ally building up a valuable 
— reference volume of twenty- 
six issues. 

We supply these binders 
without profit as an ac- 
commodation to readers 
who wish to preserve 
copies of THe 
Wor xp in a convenient and 
permanent form. 

Price prepaid is $2.00 to 
any part of the United 
States east of the Rocky 
Mountains; 25c extra post- 
age should be added for 
points west of the Rocky 
Mountains. Orders for 
Canada also require 25c 
extra postage. Foreign 
postage is 50c extra. 


Money back if not satisfied 


THE FINANCIAL WORLD 
53 Park Place New York 
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Compensation for 
Management 


T THE hearings before a Senate com- 
mittee several weeks ago astounding 
revelations were made regarding the large 
bonuses received by a former high official 
of a leading bank. This disclosure received 
wide publicity and has raised the ques- 
tion as to the justification of such large 
compensations. 

The problem has various aspects. The 
management of a bank or corporation 
acts as representative of the stockholders 
who themselves are the real owners, but 
are not in a position to administer their 
enterprises. Therefore, the owner’s per- 
sonai interest, so vital for a healthy de- 
velopment of any enterprise, may not be 
effectively represented unless the man- 
agement receives some incentive through 
higher extra compensations, commen- 
surate with the success achieved. How- 
ever, leaving the fixation of such bonuses 
to the discrimination of the board of 
directors and surrounding this matter 
with the utmost secrecy, does not appear 
to be the best policy. 

A better solution is offered by the 
European policy, according to which 
stockholders in their annual meeting de- 
cide what percentage of the profits 
obtained is to be set aside for ‘‘tan- 
tiemes,”’ as they call such bonuses. Thus 
in less successful years such compensa- 
tions for the management are curtailed 
or entirely eliminated and the publicity 
given to this matter serves to improve the 
relationship between stockholders and the 
management. 
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A New Exchange for 
Rubber, Silk, Hides 
and Metals 


LLOWING the trend of the times 
toward more economical operations, 
the Rubber Exchange of New York, the 
National Silk Exchange, the New York 
Hide Exchange and the National Metal 
Exchange have merged and formed the 
new Commodity Exchange. This new 
corporation has established its home in 
the International Telephone Building, 
New York, and is expected to start opera- 
tions on June 1, this year. 

Membership is to be limited to 1,015 
with a membership fee of $900. As far 
as possible each of the four constituent 
markets will maintain its previous iden- 
tity and members will be registered in 
one of the four specific commodity groups. 

In addition to great economies of opera- 
tion, the consolidation, should offer the 
opportunity of broadening the various 
commodity markets, which in turn would 
make for steadier and more orderly price 
movements. 

Price movements of commodities dur- 
ing the last three years have played an 
important réle in gauging the trend of 
general business conditions and conse- 
quently public interest in commodity 
markets has enhanced considerably. The 
new Commodity Exchange should offer 
a broader and larger well organized mar- 
ket for producers, consumers and specu- 
lators, facilitating trading especially in 
future contracts for a vast line of various 
commodities. 


Dividends Declared 


Regular 
Pe- Pay- Hdrs, 
Rate riod able Rent 
Abraham & Straus pf......... $1.75 Q May 1 Apr. 15 
Acme Steel Co......... Q Apr. 1 Mar. 2 
American §.8.Co..............- $1 Q Apr. 1 Mar, 
Am. Ther. Q Apr. 1 Mar. 9 
Austin Nichols & Co. prior A....25¢ Q May 1 Apr, 14 
Bayuk Cig. Ist pf....... 1.75 Q Apr. 15 Mar, 31 
Bickford’s, Inc., cum. pf. 624%4¢ Q Apr. 1 Mar, 95 
Bk.-Man. Tran. pf... $1.50 Q Apr. 15 Apr 1 
Bon Co., Cl. A. Q Apr. 30 Apr. 15 
-50e Q Apr. 1 Mar. 2 
Bucyrus-Monig’n A -.45¢ Q Apr. 1 Mar, 4 
Burco, Inc., 6% pf.. ..75¢ Q Apr. 1 Mar, 23 
Can. Dry Gin. Ale.. Apr. 15 Apr. 
Coca-C. Bot. Cp, A. ..25¢ Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
Cream of Wheat. . . .50¢ Q Apr. 1 Mar, 97 
.. ass ay pr. 20 
-Do7%pf...... .$3.50 S$ May 1 Apr. 2 
Diamond Shoe Co ...15¢ Q Apr. 1 Mar. 2 
Do 614% pf. $1.62'44 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 20 
El. Auto-L. Co. $1.75 Apr. 1 Mar, 25 
ue Bromo, A. .. .50e Apr. 1 Mar. 24 
..50e Q Apr. 1 Mar. 24 
50.005 50c Q Apr. 1 Mar, 24 
Endicott-Johnson Corp 7% pf.$1.75 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 24 
Fishman (M.H.) Co., Inc. pf. A.$1.75 Q Apr. 15 Apr. 1 
Do pf., B..... $1.75 Q Apr. 15 Apr. 1 
Franklin Process. . . .25¢ Q Apr. 1 Mar. 24 
Galveston Whf. Co. -50e M Mar.15 Mar. 14 
— Baking.... ..50e Q Apr. 1 Mar. 25 
$2. Q Apr. 1 Mar. 
Gen. Ptg. Ink pf. -$1.50 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 27 
Dust Corp.. Q 1 Apr. 10 
OF. . .30¢ ay 1 Apr. 10 
Hartford Fire Ins... . .50¢ 3 Apr. 1 Mar 15 
ford Co. Q Mar. 31 Mar. 15 
08% pf....... ..50e Q Mar. 31 Mar. 15 
Househd. F. pt. pf $1.05 Q Apr. 15 Mar. 31 
Imp’! Bk. of Can. $2.50 Q May 1 Mar.31 
Industrial Rayon............... 50e Q Apr. 1 Mar. 27 
Inland Inves. Inc............. Q Apr. 1 Mar. 20 
Int. Button-Hole Sewing Mach,..20¢ Q Apr. 1 Mar. 18 
Intl. Carriers, 5¢ Q Apr. 1 
Isl. Crk. Coal pf.;......... $1.50 Q Apr. 1 Mar, 3 
Kan. Cy. So. Ry. pf. ..50e Q Apr. 15 Mar. 31 
Macy (R.H.) & Co.. ..50e Q May 15 Apr. 21 
& Fbs. .25¢ Apr. 15 Mar. 31 
1.50 Apr. 15 Mar. 31 
Murphy (G.C.) Co. pf. se 3 Apr. 3 Mar. 23 
Myers (F. E.) & Bros. pf. j Mar. 31 Mar. 15 
Mat, 70c Q Apr. Mar. 17 
Nat. Casket pf....... 5 Q Mar.31 Mar. 15 
Natl. Fuel Gas. .. 25e Apr. 15 Mar. 31 
Nat. Licorice pf..... ar. 31 Mar. 18 
Norwich Pharmacal............ $1 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 20 
— Agene....... .. Apr. 1 Mar. 24 
Apr. 1 Mar. 24 
Ogilvie Flour Mills 2 8 Apr. 1 Mar. 22 
Otis Elev. Co. pf.... Q Apr. 15 31 
Pp. - Apr. 1 ar. 20 
oo. ae May 1 pr. 20 
55¢ M June 1 May 20 
$1.50 Q June 1 May 20 
Pa, Salt Mfg.Co............... 75c Q Apr. 15 Mar. 3l 
25e Q Apr. 15 Apr. 4 
Phila.Co.6°% pf. ........ $1.50 S May 1 Apr. 1 
Proc. & Gam. 8% pf............. $2. Q Apr. 15 Mar. 24 
Prov.GasCo..................800 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
Ross Gear & Tool..............80e Q Apr. 1 Mar. 20 
$1.25 Q Apr. 15 Mar. 31 
SuperheaterCo.............. 12!44¢¢ Q Apr. 15 Apr. 5 
Q Apr. 1 Mar. 20 
Un Verde Ext. Min............. 10c Q May 1 Apr. 4 
Accumulated 
Phillips-Jones Corp. pf....... .$3.50 Mar. 14 Mar. 14 
Deferred 
Electric Auto-LiteCo...........30e .. Mar. 25 
Extra 
Bell View Oil Synd........... $2... Apr. 1 Mar. 20 
Guarantee Co. of North Am....$2.50 .. Apr. 15 Mar. 31 
Initial 
Ferro. En.Cp.5%pf......... 133g¢¢ S Apr. 1 Mar. 20 
Omitted 
Boston Sand & Gravel pf... 8 
Carey (Philip)Co.............. 
Debenhams, Ltd. pf 10°%........... 
Foster-Wheeler pf............ 
Magma Copper.............. 
Myers (F. EF.) & Bros........... 
Ohio Wax Paper............... 
South F’klin Process pf........ $1.75 
Reduced 
Babcock & Wilcox..............25¢ .. Apr. 1 Mar. 20 
15c .. Apr. 1 Mar. 25 
D’port Hos. Mills. @ Ag. 1 ‘ 
Eagle Wh. & Stor............ $1.00 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 28 
General Capital.............. $1.25 A Apr. 1 Mar. 21 
Household Fin.A.............. 75c Apr. 15 Mar. 31 
Revised 
Hearst Con. Pub............ *4334¢ Q = Mar. 15 


*Previously published incorrectly under omitted. 
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4 Mack Trucks — 


A Modification Beneficiary? 


HE restoration of 
T: legalized beer 
industry to this 


$882,842. This adjust- 
ment eliminated the 
necessity for any charge- 


country and prospects 

that the product will be made avail- 
able to the larger number of commun- 
ities has naturally raised the question 
of transportation of the product from 
breweries to retail establishments and the 
demand which may develop for commer- 
cial ears to serve this purpose. Despite 
the romance which has been woven 
around the beer wagon of tradition, the 
probabilities are that it has definitely gone 
the way of the corner saloon and that the 
bulk of the product will be ‘“‘shor 
hauled”’ by trucks, but just how great 
demand for commercial cars will res) 
is difficult to determine at the pres 
time. That some new demand for tru 
will materialize it appears safe to predidq 
and the nature of the transportation 
problem involved would indicate that 
producers of the heavy duty series may 
get the larger portion of the business. 

Mack Truck is the largest producer of 
heavy duty motor trucks, in which it has 
specialized since its organization in 1911. 
Within the past few years the largest 
single outlet for its products has been 
the building industry and as a result of 
the sharp slump in new construction 
during the depression, sales of the com- 
pany’s cars have declined materially from 
1929 levels. Net sales of $13.2 millions 
in 1932 compared with sales volume of 
$25.1 millions in 1931, or gross sales in 
that year of $27.6 millions and gross sales 
in 1929 of $57.2 millions. 

Net loss in 1932 after all charges 
amounted to $1.5 million, equal to $2.19 
per share, compared with a net loss of $3 
millions or $3.89 a share in the previous 
year. In the 1931 period a total of $3.5 
millions was set aside for depreciation of 
fixed assets and inventory and included 
a write down to $1 of tools and certain 
equipment amounting in that year to 


offs on these items in 
1932 and explains the apparently bet- 
ter showing in that year. After pay- 
ment of dividends, provisions for losses 
on accounts and inventories and a $2.6 
millions provision representing the differ- 
ence between cost of the company’s 
shares purchased during the year and the 
$5 per share stated value, surplus was 
reduced by $5.9 millions, or from $47.4 
millions to $41.5 millions. 
Mack enjoys a strong working capital 


million, a ratio of nearly 18-to-1. Current 
assets included $9.5 millions in cash, equal 
to about $14 per share of stock, -repre- 
senting an increase of $5.4 millions during 
the year and accomplished mainly through 
a reduction in accounts and notes re- 
eeivable. Net working capital amounted 
to $27.5 millions, equal to $40.60 per 
share and comparing with recent market 
prices of around 20. 

Legalization of beer will undoubtedly 
result in sales improvement for the coms 
pany, but to regard such a development 
as a factor which in itself will restore 
Mack to the basis of satisfactory earnings 
would seem to be entirely too sanguine. 
Demand from brewers and distributors 
will help, of course, but the company’s 
prospects still depend in large degree 
upon improvement in general business 
and especially in the building trades. 
Throughout the depression period Mack 
has maintained its strong competitive 
position in the heavy duty division of the 
commercial ear field and appears to be in 
@ position to recover earning power when 
business conditions improve. 


Realty Stabilization Plans Dropped 


NE of the results of the emergency 

legislation passed by the New York 
State Legislature to give the state banking 
and insurance authorities full power to 
act under the decrees of President Roose- 
velt and other Federal authorities has 
been the abandonment of the operating 
plans of the Realty Stabilization Corpora- 
tion. The organization, which was cre- 
ated by the New York mortgage com- 
panies and commercial banks with the 
cooperation of the Banking and Industrial 
Committee of the Second Federal Re- 
serve District and officials of the Recon- 


struction Finance Corporation, was in- ° 


tended to be an emergency agency for 
working out readjustments for a large 
amount of guaranteed mortgages and 
mortgage certificates on properties located 
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in the Greater New York area, and it was 
expected that the R. F. C. would ad- 
vance loans up to a total of $100 mil- 
lions. It now appears that the needed 
readjustments, consisting mainly of re- 
duction in interest rates, and in some cases 
in principal, can be effected without the 
services of a new emergency corporation, 
since the New York authorities have 
issued rulings under their emergency 
powers placing drastic restrictions upon 
the operations of the mortgage and title 
guaranty companies. The most im- 
portant part of the new rulings is that 
which prohibits all mortgage companies 
from paying anything in principal or 
interest to holders of guaranteed mort- 
gages beyond what they actually receive 
in payments by the mortgagors. 


CATALOGHE & 
PUBLICATION 
CUTS; 


The highest quality in 
line cuts and half tones 
at the lowest prices con- 
sistent with workmanship 
and good service. 
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WE HAVE NEVER MISSED 
A PRESS DEADLINE... 


Advertisers Photo- 
engraving Company, Inc. 
305 East 46th Street, New York 


The FINANCIAL POST 

BUSINESS 

YEAR BOOK 
1933 


A comprehensive economic survey 
of Canada and Newfoundland, 
giving reviews of industries and 
resources, production, markets, 
buying power, foreign trade, 
finances, taxation, succession 
duties, and all other aspects of 
economic activity and develop- 
ment. Latest statistical informa- 
tion illustrated with explanatory 
charts and diagrams. 


Order a Copy Now, $2 


THE FINANCIAL POST 
153 University Avenue, 


TORONTO, CANADA 


What Stocks 
to Buy NOW 


pater buying advices of 15 leading 
financial authorities in current 
UNITED OPINION BULLETIN. 
Send for Bulletin F.W.-24 FREE! 
(Please print name and address) 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. Boston, Mass. 


& A A A WHEN writing to 
advertisers, please tell them 
you saw their announcement in 
Tue FINANCIAL WoRLD 
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Build 


this 


Reader interest in ad- 
vertising published in 
The Christian Science 
Monitor is a substan- 
tial foundation on 
which to build new 
business for the bank 
or investment house. 


It predicts results. 


The 
Christian 
Science 
Monitor 


4a International Daily Newspaper 


Published by 
The Christian Science 
Publishing Society 


107 Faimouth Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


New York, Detroit, Chicago, Miami, 

St. Louis, Kansas City, San Francisco, 

Los Angeles, Seattle . . . London, Paris, 
Berlin, Florence. 


Important 
Books 
for Investors 


Title Price 
Business Looks at the Unforeseen......... 2.50 
By Wallace B. Donham 
E and His Common Stocks....... 2.50 
y Laurence H. Sloan 
Successful Speculation in Common Stocks. . 3.50 
By William Law 
Applied Business Finance................ 5.00 
By Edmond E. Lincoln 
Handbook of Business Administration... . . 7.00 
By W. J. Donald 
The Course and Phases of the World 
Economic Depression ................. 
League of Nations Report 
2.00 
By Woodward & Rose 


By Harper Leech 


The Financial World Book Department 
53 Park Place New York, N. Y. 


The 
New York 
Curb « 


Edited by A. Weston Smith, Jr. 


4 American Cyanamid — 
Exclusive sales rights on all ores and pig- 
ments mined from the Mabelite deposit of 
the Eastern Mabelite Corporation have 
been obtained by American Cyanamid. 
Mabelite pigment is used in many types 
of protective coatings, due to its peculiar 
conglomerate of ferric oxide, silica and 
alumina. It will be offered to the paint 
trade in the near future. 


4 Atlas Plywood _ 


A greater control over expenses during 
the past year was a factor which enabled 
Atlas Plywood to eut its net loss for the 
year to $99,950, against a loss of $129,774 
in 1931. During the year the manage- 
ment took advantage of the low prices of 
the company’s outstanding 514% per cent 
convertible debentures by purchasing 
$66,000 par value at a discount of $45,685. 
As a result the total debentures were 
reduced to $1.9 million as compared with 
$2 millions at the close of 1931. This is 
the only obligation senior to the 131,100 
no par common shares outstanding; the 
company has no bank loans or preferred 
stock. 


BABCOCK & WILCOX has reduced its 
$2 annual dividend to $1 but continues to 
dip into surplus to maintain the payment. 


4 Bellanca Aircraft “Db” 


Some pick-up in orders for airplanes from 
the War Department aided Bellanca Air- 
craft in cutting its loss for 1932 to $99,650 
from $397,231 in 1931. Little improve- 
ment was made during the year, however, 
in improving the company’s financial 
position, for at the close of 1932 current 
assets of $495,484 included cash of only 
$92,543, against current liabilities of 
$125,156. 


BLAUNER’S (Philadelphia department 
store) earnings of 91 cents per common 
share for 1932 suggests a reduction in the 
$1 annual dividend rate. 


4E. W. Bliss “Dt” 


Arms limitation conferences have proved 
adverse to E. W. Bliss, which in the past 
has done a very profitable business in 
armor-piercing projectiles and automo- 


bile torpedoes. Operations for 1932 re-— 


sulted in a net loss of $1.9 million, the 
largest deficit in the company’s history, 
against a net loss of $225,998 in 193]. 
There is a suggestion of encouragement in 


the recent remarks of Secretary Swanson 
of the Navy Department, who believes 
that the United States should have a 
larger fleet. The economy plans of the 
new Administration, however, hardly 
justify a prediction of large expenditures 
for army or navy in the near future, 


BOURJOIS did well to earn 67 cents per 
common share last year, against $1.20 a 
share in 1931, in the face of extreme com- 
petition in perfumes. 


Cities Service 
ory L. Doherty & Company has ob- 
ined a temporary permit to sell $10 
Millions of Cities Service securities in 
Kansas as a result of the decision recently 
handed down by the Supreme Court at 
Topeka, Kansas. Under the plan $48 
millions of 5 per cent debentures, $2.2 
millions of preferred and $3 millions of 
common stock will be offered to the 
public. Future offerings of this kind will 
be under different circumstances as legis- 
lation is now pending in the state to 
transfer from the Charter Board the ad- 
ministration of securities to a new state 
corporation commission. 


CLEVELAND ELECTRIC'S cut in the 
annual dividend to $1.20 from $1.60 is in 
line with the management's conservative 
practise of not distributing more than 60 per 
cent of earnings in dividends. 


4 COSACH “Dt” 


The United States Ambassador to Chile 
has filed a protest against the decree which 
has recently reestablished in the South 
American republic the old export duty 
on nitrate. This levy automatically elimi- 
nates the 60 peso ($3.60) export charge 
per ton of nitrate which has been used 
for service on the bonds of the Compania 
de Salitre de Chile (COSACH). By the 
decree funds previously handed over to 
the creditors of the nitrate combine. are 
turned into the government’s treasury for 
the purpose of balancing the country’s 
budget. It is expected that an investiga- 
tion will be made of the question. 


DE FOREST RADIO has been suspended 
from dealing on the New York Curb, as the 
property is being acquired by R. C. A. 


4 Doehler Die Casting “Dr 
The net loss of $98,498 reported by 
Doehler Die Casting for 1932, against a 
profit of $139,113 in 1931, is explained by 
the poor demand of the automotive, 
radio and aircraft industries. Last year 
the company undertook a virtual house- 
cleaning of its several divisions, entirely 
eliminating the metal furniture depart- 
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ment and substantially reducing the divi- 
sion manufacturing cooking utensils. The 
year was not without its bright spots for 
bank loans were cut from $700,000 to 


$550,000. 
EDISON ELECTRIC OF BOSTON 


reached a new peak in meter installations 
in 1932 despite a 75 per cent decline in new 
building in its territory. 


4Elgin National Watch 
Directors of Elgin National Watch pro- 
pose a $4 million decrease in the com- 
pany’s capital stock by reducing the par 
value of each share from $25 to $15. The 
reduction can be made out of the capital 
transferred from the surplus account in 
prior years for stock dividends and with- 
out transferring from capital any amount 
paid by stockholders. The interest repre- 
sented in the business by the shares will 
not be changed by the reduction of 
capital. 


GULF OIL of. PA. earned 60 cents per 
common share in 1932, or less than the 
previous estimate of $1. A net loss equal 
to $5.23 a share was shown in 1931. 


4Hecla Mining 
The 25 per cent decline in mining opera- 
tions last year from the levels of 1931 was 
the probable reason for the sharp retrac- 
tion in the earnings of Hecla Mining. 
Earnings before deducting the reserve for 
contingencies equalled 8 cents a share, 
as compared with 49 cents a share in the 
previous year. The company is largely a 
producer of lead, silver and wine and an 
upturn in the prices of any of these 
metals would be a constructive develop- 
ment. 


INSURANCE SECURITIES has been 
removed from unlisted trading privileges on 
the New York Curb. 


4 Municipal Service 
The management of Municipal Service, 
former owner of a chain of gasoline filling 
stations, has declared a final liquidating 
dividend which represents the net pro- 
ceeds from the sale of the assets of the 
corporation. The payment will be dis- 
tributed to stockholders of record March 
14, 1933, upon surrender of their stock 


CURB RATING CHANGES 


Subscribers should revise ratings according 

to the following changes in order to bring 

their Financial World Appraisal ratings up 
to date. 


American Cigar CH to B 


American Laundry Machinery .C to D+ 
Carnation Company toD+ 
Empire to C 

Mapes Cons. Manufacturing....B to C+ 


New Haven Clock........++...D+to D 
North American Creameries....C+ to C 
Northwest Engineering ........D+to D 
Pratt & Lambert toD+ 
Singer Manufacturing ........C+ to C 
Standard Power & Light ......C to D+ 
Taylor Milling to D+ 
Western Auto Supply ..........D+ to C 
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certificates. After the payment of this 
dividend the corporation will be dissolved. 


NATIONAL SCREEN SERVICE has 
omitted its $1 dividend, which was cut from 
a $2 basis at the close of last year. 


4 Pittsburgh Plate Glass = 
Following the report that operations for 
1932 resulted in a net loss of $60,737, 
against a profit of $2.2 millions in 1931, 
directors of Pittsburgh Plate Glass an- 
nounced that the annual dividend rate 
had been cut to 60 cents as compared 
with $1 previously. The maintenance of 
payments in the face of losses is appar- 
ently justified because of the strong 
financial position of the corporation. At 
the close of 1932 current assets of $29.6 
millions included $10.5 millions cash and 
Government securities, against current 
liabilities of $3.3 millions. 


POTRERO SUGAR is exchanging its new 
$5 par common for the old no par stock on 
a share for share basis. 


4 Standard Oil of Kentucky “Ct” 


With earnings for 1932 at exactly $1 a 
share on common, Standard Oil of Ken- 
tucky barely covered its new $1 dividend 
rate which was just reduced from a $1.20 
basis. As earnings for 1931 were equal 
to $1.28 a share, the company was one 
of the few oils to show a smaller income 
for 1932 than in 1931. This is explained 
by the fact that the company is primarily 
engaged in refining and marketing gaso- 
line and oil and thus enjoyed none of the 
advantages which came to the producers 
through proration. Gasoline bootlegging, 
tax evasion and other evils of the dis- 
tributing end of the business have been 
retarding factors to SOKY with its 1,800 
filling stations scattered over the Southern 
States. 


SWIFT INTERNACIONAL’S 1982 re- 
port shows sufficient coverage of current 
dividend rate even after allowing for the 
discount on Argentine gold. 


4 Trans-Lux 


Plans have been completed by an outside 
committee of stockholders for the reor- 
ganization of Trans-Lux Daylight Picture 
Sereen and for a merger with the News 
Projection Corporation, which will ter- 
minate the litigation between the two 
companies over their respective rights to 
operate stock ticker projection machines. 
Under the plans, a new company will be 
formed to acquire the stock ticker projec- 
tion business of the companies. The new 
company will have 1.6 million shares of 
common stock, of which 1 million shares 
will be issued to Trans-Lux and 600,000 
shares to News Projection. Perey N. 
Furber, president of Trans-Lux Day- 
light Picture Screen, points out that this 
so-called reorganization plan put forth 
by a committee headed by D. G. Arn- 
stein does not have the approval of the 
management and was announced without 
the knowledge of the Trans-Lux directors. 
Mr..furber has sent a telegram to stock- 
heiders urging them to await the official 
letter of the company on this subject 
before signing any proxy. ; 


U. S. PLAYING CARD was able to 
earn only 26 cents a share last year, against 
$1.45 in 1931. A dividend cut appears in 
prospect. 


DIVIDENDS 


Otis Elevator Company 


Preferred Dividend No. 137 
Common Dividend No. 101 


A quarterly Dividend of $1.50 
per share on the Preferred Stock 
and a Dividend of $.15 per 
share on the No Par Value Com- 
mon Capital Stock will be paid 
April 15th, 1933, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on March 31st, 1933. 
Checks will be mailed. 


C. A. Sanford, Treasurer. 


‘CANADA DRY’ 


Ginger Ale, Incorporated 
A Delaware Corporation 


Dividend Notice 


At the meeting of the Board of Directors 
of Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Incorporated, 
held March 20, 1933, a quarterly dividend 
of twenty-five cents ($.25) per share was 
declared, payable April 15, 1933, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
April 1, 1933. 


R. W. SNOW, Secretary 


Taulografrh 
Copporation 

The Board of Directors has declared a 
quarterly dividend of twenty-five cents 
(25¢) a share on the Common Stock 
payable May 1, 1933, to holders of 
record on April 14, 1933. 

W.H. Nasu, Treasurer 
March 23rd, 1933 


The Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Company 

Notice of Dividend on Preferred Stock 

The regular quarterly dividend of One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents ($1.50) per share on the Preferred 
Stock of this Company will be paid on Saturday, 
April 15, 1933, to Shareholders of record at the 
close of business on Friday, March 31, 1933. 

W. G. KLEINSCHMIDT, Treasurer. 
San Francisco, March 2, 1933. 


The Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Company 
Notice of Dividend on Common Stock 
A dividend of One Dollar and Fifty Cents 

($1.50) per share on the Common Stock of 
this Company will be paid on Friday, March 31, 
1933, to shareholders of record at the close 
of business on Monday, March 20, 1933. 

W. G. KLEINSCHMIDT, Treasurer. 

San Francisco, March 2, 1933. 


4 York Ice Machinery 


York Ice Machinery has received orders 
from breweries in various parts of the 
country for over $100,000 of refrigeration 
equipment. Most of these orders were 
placed within three days after the intro- 
duction of the beer bill in Congress. 
In addition, the company has had in- 
quiries for, and has quoted on, brewery 
refrigeration equipment of over $1 million. 
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WEEKLY RECORD OF EARNINGS 


12 MONTHS ENDED FEBRUARY 28: 


t 


8 MONTHS ENDED FEBRUARY 28: 


Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit.......... 
Brooklyn & Queens Transit............ 


2 MONTHS ENDED FEBRUARY 28: 


Hudson & Manhattan R. R. 


24 WEEKS ENDED FEBRUARY 11: 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons................ 


12 MONTHS ENDED JANUARY 31: 


Arnold Constable Corp... 
Blauner’s : 
Grant (W. T.) Compan) 


12 MONTHS ENDED DECEMBER 31:— 


Alaska Juneau Gold Mining............ 
Allied Chemical & Dye... ...... 
Allied Products Corp... 
Aluminum Goods Manufacturing....... 
Aluminum Industries 
American Encaustic Tiling 
American Manufacturing Co........... 
American States Public Service......... 
American TobaccoCo................. 
Art Metal Co 
Asbestos Corp.., 


Cohn & Rosenberger, Inc.............. 
Condé Nast Publications.............. 
Connecticut Electric Service........... 
Connecticut Light & Power............ 
Consolidated Aircraft................. 


Federal Bake Shops, Inc............... 


Heyden Chemical Corp................ 
Houdaille Hershe 
Intercontinental Rubber Co............ 


National Cash Register................ 


Phelps Dodge Cor 
Pittsburgh Screw 

Porto Rican American Tobacco......... 
Propper McCallum Hosiery............ 


Seaboard Oil Company................- 
Smith (Howard) Paper Mills........... 
pews 
Standard Commercial Tobacco......... 
Standard Oil of Kentucky.............. 
Studebaker Corporation............... 
Swift International. .................. 


United American Bosch... 
Ones stener 


Westinghouse Air Brake............... 
Wilcox, (H. F.) Oil & Gas Co 
Wisconsin Pow. & Lt 


6 MONTHS ENDED DECEMBER 31: 
Atlas Plywood Corp. 


a On Class A Shares. d Deficit. f Before Federal Taxes. p On Preferred. 


tion or Depletion. 


1933 


Net Earnings 


$11,311,555 


Per Share Net Earnings 


nil 
0.01 


2. 


1932 
Per Share 

1$15,543,972 
4,687,781 $4.79 
1,775,720 0.80 
"83,797 0.35 
76,256 nil 
d161,798 nil 
340,129 2.23 
3,105,898 2.59 


Net Earnings 


820,370 
11,441,189 
174.006 


.d7,536,868 


10,343, 
359,390 
d590,004 
2, 743, 492 


1,244. 375 
d5,018,552 
d4, 991, 779 


£328,730 
d570,780 


99,950 


0.57 


1931 
Per Share Net Earnings Per Share 


1,070,391 0.74 
18,931,510 6.74 
95,157 nil 
906,226 0.77 
134,142 1.34 
547.174 nil 
1,229,098 nil 
£267 462 
46,189.741 9.07 
558.712 nil 
d879,581 nil 
d225.998 nil 
618,552 1.20 
565,682 6.12 
a712,048 nil 
6,509,840 4.43 
54,187 nil 
1,628.794 3.02 
370,457 1.18 
4,227,090 3.68 
4.151,078 p31.81 
d117,449 nil 
€7,985,329 nil 
557.640 1.78 
139.113 0.04 
75,035 0.03 
362,09 3.11 
18,153,719 3.44 
$2'122'052 
d685,771 nil 
423,670,052 nil 
243,227 1.47 
226.232 a0.59 
351,932 nil 
1,520,348 2.28 
492,946 nil 
83.274 
1,451,163 3.59 
44/991.779 nil 
824.339 29.69 
7,117,096 3.35 
423.475 nil 
1,066,565 0.33 
7.176.369 p149.48 
708,43 p0.54 
988,47 nil 
d516.845 nil 
238,200 nil 
nil 
470,177 p1.56 
d132/121 nil 
d217,135 nil 
d78,293 nil 
d2,811.941 nil 
123,711 0.10 
d2,117.110 nil 
£62,362 
1,015,630 nil 
d185,520 nil 
3,332,183 1.28 
59,805 0.21 
6,610,739 4.41 
d365,290 nil 
2,571,241 1.06 
41,595,331 nil 
112.584 0.77 
1,872,948 1.49 
1.447.253 nil 
94,876 0.38 
301,898 nil 
1,109,076 nil 
576,811 1.45 
31,498 1.33 
10,816,387 1.80 
3.155.111 1.01 
2.770.712 nil 
1.069.782 nil 
1,847,698 p10.st 


d129,773 nil 


t Before Deprecia- 
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Commonwealth & Southern 
Consolidating Properties 


UBJECT to the approval of stock. 
holders and the Illinois Commeree 
Commission, all the electric-light ang 
power, gas and steam properties of the 
Commonwealth & Southern Corporation 
in the State of Illinois are to be consoli- 
dated into a single unit, the Central Illi. 
nois Light Company. The street railway 
properties of the company in Springfield 
will be vested in a separate company, 
probably to be known as the Springfield 
Transit Company. Capital structure of 
the Central Illinois Light Company wil] 
consist of a funded debt of $16.4 millions, 
6 per cent series preferred stock with par 
value of $8.7 millions, 7 per cent preferred 
stock with par value of $2.4 millions and 
210,000 shares of no par common. The 
parent company, Commonwealth & 
Southern Corporation, will, under the 
plan, turn over to the new company 
$520,000 in cash in return for 10,000 addi- 
tional shares of common stock. The plan 
appears to be in furtherance of the parent 
company’s policy of combining properties 
of the system wherever economically feas- 
ible to do so and, at the same time, further 
simplifying capital structure. 
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Crude Oil Output Rises 


ESPITE reduction in California of 

58,500 barrels daily average, the 
country’s erude production increased in 
the week ended March 18 to 2,126,450 
barrels daily average, compared with 
2,115,850 barrels the preceding week. 
The drop in California, which was ap- 
parently due to the earthquake, was 
more than offset by increases in Oklahoma 
and Texas of 43,150 and 25,900 barrels 
respectively. Most of the gain in Texas 
was recorded in East Texas, which has 
been for two years the most serious single 
cause of dislocation in the industry. In 
view of the declining rate of gasoline 
consumption and the heavy stocks above 
ground of both crude and refined oils, the 
present rate of crude output is too high 
even though it is slightly below this time 
last year. 

An early reopening of the California 
wells will tend to further aggravate the 
situation, which has recently grown rather 
acute in the mid-continent as a result of 
legal complications and lack of agree- 
ment and cooperation among the opera- 
tors. Strenuous efforts have been made 
this month to iron out the difficulties and 
make proration effective, but the industry 
continues to stand on the verge of lower 
instead of higher prices for its spring 
season. 


v 


Private Cigarette Brands 
for Grocers? 


ROMOTION of cigarettes under 

private labels by wholesale grocers has 
appeared. Jobbers are watching with 
patient interest the experience of Amer- 
ican Stores, which has started the sale of 
‘‘Gems,” its privately owned brand 
manufactured by D. Stephano Bros., of 
Philadelphia. There is nothing new in the 
idea of private brands, however, as many 
years ago the ‘‘ Beau Brummel”’ brand of 
cigarettes, manufactured by the American 
Tobacco Company was sold exclusively 
by the United Cigar Stores Company. 
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PLEASE SHOW THIS TO 


SOME INVESTOR FRIEND 


How Can Benefit Most 


from this year’s investment opportunities? 


OU are quite likely asking yourself the 

Y foregoing important question. Millions 
of other investors are doing the same 
thing. In the desire to put yourself in a posi- 
tion to obtain the greatest advantages when 


business recovery comes, it is very vital to 
avoid snap judgments and haphazard decisions. 


The very best way to equip yourself to meet 
the problems that now confront every investor 
is to keep financially informed through the co- 
operative work of our group of investment 
specialists who spend their entire time in 
collating and interpreting all kinds of financial 
and business facts and statistical data. 


If an investor tries to keep well posted through 
daily reading of the newspapers, he finds that 
he cannot possibly wade through the vast 
amount of material and just as likely as not he 
will miss much vital information and interpret 
incorrectly what he does read. 


AKING suitable recommendations of the 
most attractive securities is only a sec- 
ondary phase of our service because, after all, 
the intelligent investor wishes to have a pic- 
ture in his own mind of the general economic 
background and of the points that are particu- 
larly pertinent in order to act judiciously in 
the handling of his investment program. 


In addition to supplying in a condensed form 
the cream of the business and investment news, 
our comprehensive service can also be of tre- 
mendous value to every investor in helping 
him to drop the unpromising securities from 
his holdings and in substituting those in a 
position to make the best progress. 


UST as this is being written, we received 
in our mail the following letter from Mr. 
John Northey, 761 Collingwood Avenue, De- 
troit, Michigan, which aptly expresses the 
views of many of our subscribers. “‘I sub- 
scribed for a year to your paper and wish to 
say that it was very good. In fact, since then, 
I have subscribed to a service for which I paid 
more in three months than for your service for 
a year, and I consider yours much better."’ 


EMEMBER, the small sum of $10 gives 
you all the items outlined in the coupon 
below. The price you pay for our special offer 
is $3 less than what you would pay for 52 
copies of The Financial World on the news- 
stand. The many extra features such as the 
Confidential Advice Privilege and our Monthly 
Rating and Data Book make the special offer 
unparalleled for value. You cannot make a 
better expenditure of $10 than by accepting the 
special offer in the coupon. 


THIS SPECIAL OFFER TO INVESTORS EXPIRES MAY Ist 


THE FINANCIAL WORLD, 53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 


Here is my check for $10 in full payment of the following. 
ta} 52 weekly (25 cent} issues of The Financial World {Canadian 


and Foreign Postage $2 extra}. 


{b} 12 monthly editions of “Independent Appraisals of Listed 


Stocks’’—an indispensable manual full vital investment 
data and ratings. 


{c} Free privilege for 12 months of writing for advice by enclosi 
a 


a stal self-addressed envelope with each inquiry. {Eac! 
inquiry to be confined to a single security}. 


{d} Reprint of “11 Most Attractive Rail Stocks.” 
fe} Reprint of “20 Outstanding Securities for Income and Profit.” 


{Including Bonds, Preferred and Common Stocks.} 


THE SCHWEINLER PRESS, N. Y. 
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The response from my last adver- 


tisement . . . was greater so far as 
replies from investment banking con- 


cerns and financial dealers are con- 


cerned than that experienced from 


the insertion of similar advertise- 


ments in the prominent newspapers 
of New York City and of Boston ... 
replies came from all sections of the 
United States and from a most excel- 
lent quality of institutions.”” 


*Excerpt from recent 
letter from advertiser 


More proof that The Financial World not 


alone builds prestige, but produces results 


leadership won by performance 
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